Percent contribution of 
dairy foods to a 1400 calorie diet.* 


caconies 

(ass 
A 25% VITAMIN A VALUE 


‘This seal indicates that all 
nutrition statements in 
the advertisement have 
been found acceptable by 
the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 


51% RIBOFLAVIN 


*Based on daily need of moderately 
active woman for certain nutrients. 


COUNLIL ON 
AnD 
MUTRITION 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


weight reduction can be achieved, and 
normal weight maintained, on a palatable 
diet of ordinary foods. 


In recent studies of weight reduction men 
and women achieved satisfactory weight 
losses, without reporting hunger or loss of 
pep, on diets containing approximately 
equal weights of protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drate.!:2, In diets adjusted to supply 1400 
calories to women, 1800 calories to men, 
more than half the energy came from fat — 
an important factor in the hunger-satisfy- 
ing quality of the diet, because fat slows 
digestion and absorption of nutrients. Ni- 
trogen and calcium retention, as measured 
by balance studies, was satisfactory.’ 


High proportion of nutrients in relation 
to calories make dairy foods an essential 
part of reducing diets. In the diet referred 
to above, dairy foods supplied less than one- 
fifth of the 1400 calories, but more than 
one-half of the recommended amounts of 
calcium and riboflavin and one-fourth of 
the protein and vitamin A for an adult 
woman. Significant amounts of other needed 
nutrients were also supplied by dairy foods. 


Intensive studies of low-calorie diets show 
that milk, because of its unique nutrient con- 
tribution, does more for the reducer than any 
other single commonly used food. 


'Cederquist, D. C., Brewer, W. D., Beegle, R. M., Wagoner, 
A.N., Dunsing, D., and Ohlson, M. A. Weight reduction on 
low-fat and low-carbohydrate diets. I. Clinical results and 
energy metabolism. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 28:113 (Feb.) 1952. 


2Young, C. M. Weight reduction using a moderate-fat diet. 
1. Clinical responses and energy metabolism. J. Am. Diet. 
Assn. 28:410 (May) 1952. 


‘Brewer, W. D., Cederquist, D. C., Williams, B., Beegle, 
R. M., Dunsing, D., Kelley, A. L., and Ohlson, M. A. 
Weight reduction on low-fat and low-carbohydrate diets. 
Il. Utilization of nitrogen and calcium. J. Am. Diet. 
Assn. 28:213 (March) 1952. 


Since 1915 . . . the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the useof dairy products. 
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THE GYM SUIT THAT 


HIGH FASHION STYLING 


4 ONE-PIECE YET LOOKS LIKE TWO 


* CHOICE OF WHITE, BLUE OR NAvy 


* NO RAW seams 


This is the gym suit for those of you who want the latest, the 
smartest, the smoothest! The suit that combines high fashion, dur- 
able construction and low, low price. The dream suit girls all love 
for gym class, competition meets, summer vacation, for anywhere 
smart sportswear is worn! : 


This Moore Gym Suit, newest in the collection, is asking for your 
approval. See how flattering are the long, lithe lines of this one- 
piecer that looks like a two-piece outfit. See how well it's made — 
how it has the stamina needed to stand up and look pretty day 
after day, year after year. Find out what it has that you never 
thought you'd find in a gym suit — even for dollars more! Look 
it over now. Then give it the nod. Try it for your girls. 


tocre Gyn Sidila — See this Moore suit and the other 


lovelies all in color in our newest booklet, ‘For the Time of Your 
Life."' If your copy hasn't reached you, write us for another. Or 
write for sample suits. 


If your suits are supplied by a local dealer, write us, giving us dealer's name 


; 00 ' Boston 6 Avon Lane, Natick, Natick 2974 ° Milwaukee 2332 W. Vliet St., Division 4-4347 
E. R. M RE co. Buffalo Prudential Bidg., Cleveland 6777 Ocean Springs, Miss. Highway 90, Phone 5601 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Il. GR. 7-3600 Philadelphia Stock Exchange Bidg., RI 6-3975 Minneapolis Plymouth Bidg., Atlantic 5301 


25-34 jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. RA 9-7155 Washington, D. C. Denrike Bidg., EXecutive 3-2984 St. Louis 4378 Lindell Bivd., Lucas 0242 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. DU 3-0682 Detroit 1111 Webb Ave., Townsend 8-1678 Dallas 10230 Eastwood Dr., Fairdale 9064 
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IT’S THE COST THAT COUNTS Feb. 11-14 
eu & NOT WHAT YOU PAY! nual Convention, New York City. 


The actual cost of your school towels is not what you pay .. . 
but the overall cost when longer wear, better service, and better 
quality are brought into the picture. Price-tag buying is good 
practice only when you're not concerned with getting your money's 


worth. That’s why McArthur School Towels . . . the longest wear- Feb. 16-18 (Note change) 
ing towels your school can use are the least expensive in the long Annual meeting, American Academy of 
run. Check on McArthur towels today .. . you'll help out your Physical Education, Hotel Shoreland, Chi- 
budget if you do. cago. 

Feb. 27-29 


Annual Meeting and Workshop of East- 
GEO & SONS, INC. ern Association for Physical Education of 
P [; BARABOO, WIS. F College Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 


1953 


The Association of Private Camps An- 


Feb. 12-14 
Annual meeting of American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y 


March 25-28 

Central District Convention, Sioux Falls. 
April 6-10 

Association for Childhood Education 


Morrison & Chenoweth — 
Normal and Elementary 
Physical Diagnosis 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 
Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education and Director, 
Men's Gymnasium, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ Health 
Rervice, University of Cincinnati 


4th Edition. Students and teachers of 
physical education will find here the 
essential facts so important to those 
teachers expected to assume some re- 
sponsibility in the school health pro- 
gram. Physicians and nurses responsible 
for school health will find this work 
practical and helpful. The authors show 
how to recognize the early symptoms and 
physical signs of common diseases of 
school children, and to differentiate be- 
tween the normal and the abnormal. 


373 Pages. 84 Illustrations. $5.00 


meeting, Denver. 


April 8-10 


Boyd —_ Introduction to Southern District Convention, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
Medical Science Southwest District Convention, Logan. 


April 16-18 
By WILLIAM BOYD. M.D. » N “ + District C +i Missoul 
Professor of Pathology, University of British Columbia, 


Vancouver, B. C April 19-23 
Eastern District Convention, Pittsburgh. 
New 4th Edition. Beginners in medicine April 29-May 1 


find this text to be unsurpassed in its Midwest District Convention, Madison. 
ability to explain the nature and causes 

of disease and accompanying body SUMMER SESSION 
changes. It is an excellently written in- ANNOUNCEMENTS 
troduction to medicine, in which elemen- The April Jourwat will again contain 


information regarding scheduled sum- 
mer session courses in health, physical 
education, and recreation in colleges 
physiotherapy, laboratory technology, and universities. ‘This service is for the 
medical photography, and those in re- convenience of our members interested 
in attending summer school. 

Announcements should give the fol- 
lowing information: 


tary principles are explained clearly for 
students in the fields of health, nursing, 


lated fields who have need for such knowl- 
edge. This up to date edition contains 


much new and rewritten material. New 1. Name of institution 
illustrations have been added, including 2. Address for further information 
two new plates in color. 3. Dates of session 
4. Subjects of courses offered 
Vew 4th edition. 304 Pages. (space limitations do not per- 


mit detailed outline of courses). 
124 Illustrations & 3 Plates in Color. See page 20 of the April 1952 issue as 

$4.50 a guide for preparing copy. Announce- 
ments must be in the hands of the 


D. C.) no later than February 25. 
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Here’s How it Works 
Wood Primer 
G 


S$ EAtLttIN 


e * strengthens each pore so that grease, dirt, 
bination 


body perspiration won't penetrate — provides 
great resistance to deterioration — prepares 
now in successful use on more than 15,000 of the floor for satin-smooth finish. 


nation’s finest gyms... the protective treatment that | Step 2 | m 
will prove as tough as any playing competition Star G Y 
FIN tS HIN G 
your floor will ever have to take. 


P e r assures safe footing for the fast breaks. 
i d Maintainee Allows proper light reflection without glare— 
_. the Hillyor 
“on your sta 


gives a tough, light-colored finish to outwear 
n 
roll 
ur pay 
not 


ordinary varnishes. 


RUSH THIS COUPON TODAY 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 


You know it’s Please send (no charge) my copy of sey ber gym mark- 

right — if it - ing chart with complete directions for finishing old and 

comes in the new gyms to 
Checker- 


board drum. Name Title 


Institution 
St. Joseph, Mo. Address 
‘City 
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CHILDREN 
IN 
PLAY THERAPY 


CLARK E. MOUSTAKES 
218 pages, 6 x 9 


(Text Edition). $3.50 


This excellent book is designed 
to give psychologists, teachers, 
and parents a deeper insight 
into and 


sensitivity toward 


children’s emotions. 


Not only does it discuss the ab- 
normal child with deep emo- 
tional problems, but it includes 
as well a discussion of the nor- 
mal child who is happy and 
secure, and also the child who 
is only temporarily or suddenly 
disturbed. 


A major emphasis is placed 
upon the role of the therapist 
as the most significant factor in 
the therapeutic relationship. 
Basic attitudes are fully treat- 
ed, as well as the principles and 
techniques which lie behind 
them. 


A clear, intelligible book, it 
helps and encourages a happy, 
well-adjusted social relation 
ship with and for the child of 


today. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 


BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Eprror: 


Just for the record and for my own per- 
sonal information, who did found the So- 
ciety for State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education? On page 21 of the 
December issue of the JOURNAL it was Carl 
L. Schrader. On page 48 it was James EF. 
Rogers. 

V. S. Blanchard, Director 
Health and Physical Education 
Detroit Public Schools 

Detroit 1, Michigan 


According to the records of the Society, 
James E. Rogers originated the idea for form- 
ing it and, at the first formal meeting in 
1926, Carl L. Schrader was elected president. 
Interested readers might refer to the history 
of the Society by James E. Rogers, published 
by the Society of State Directors of Physical 
Education and Health, 1945. 


Drar Eprror: 

I may be your most demanding member 
but I also have great admiration for what 
your Association stands for and does. Hav- 
ing made my position clear, may I offer a 
suggestion? In the academic subjects we are 
trying to develop the point of view that 
every teacher is a teacher of reading. Why 
not have your groups get behind a drive to 
make every teacher aware of posture? See 
enclosed picture from your magazine for 
example. 

Katherine Scrivener, Director 
Flementary Education, Div. 1 
District of Columbia Schools 
Washington 11, D.C. 


The college 
student _pic- 
tured check- 
ing his health 
problems 
(Dec. 1952) 
might well 
put posture at 
the top of 
his list. This 
suggestion 
from someone 
outside the 
field should 
give us food 
for thought. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
YOUR DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 
Programs for Central and Southern 
District Conventions appear in this 
issue; others, in March. 


About the 
AUTHORS 


Dr. Elizabeth §. Avery is the Health Educa 
tion Consultant for the AAHPER. 


George M. Wheatley, M.D., is Third Vice 
President of the Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Company, N. Y. 


Jerry W. Hillyard is Advertising Manage: 
of the Hillyard Chemical Company, St 
Joseph, Mo. 


Gertrude Lippincott, noted American danc 
er and author of innumerable dance arti 
cles, is a performer and choreographer with 
a distinguished record as teacher and lec 
turer. She is a member of the American 
Society for Aesthetics, the Choreographers 
Workshop of New York, the Study Commit 
tee of the National Dance Section of the 
AAHPER, and a consultant on dance pro 
duction for high schools and colleges. She 
may be reached at 252 Bedford St., S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Dr. Dudley 8. DeGroot is Chairman of the 
Ethics Committee of the American Football 
Coaches Association and President of the 
Southwest District of the AAHPER. He is 
presently Professor of Physical Education 
and Head Football Coach at the University 
of New Mexico. 


Charles W. Davis is Director of Recreation 
and Parks, City of Berkeley, California. 


Richard S. Marous is Recreation Supervisor 
and Teacher of Physical Education at Fern 
way School, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Dr. George F. Anderson, assistant executive 
secretary of the AAHPER, is a member of 
the AACTE Co-ordinating Committee, rep- 
resenting AANHPER. 


Change of Meeting 


American Academy of Physical Education 

Ihe 1953 meeting of the American 
\cademy of Physical Education will be 
held at the Hotel Shoreland, 5454 South 
Shore Drive, Chicago HL, February 16, 
17, and 18. 


Members attending the AACTE meet- 
ings in Chicago will now be able to at 
tend the Academy meeting on the same 
trip. The meeting had previously been 
scheduled earlier in February at Pere 
Marquette Lodge, Grafton, Hl. 

Reservations should be made at the 
Hotel Shoreland. 


T 
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FIGHT 


HEART 


DISEASE 


American Heart Week 
Feb. 7-14 


In This Issue 

e Our February cover shows 
the gymnasium at Blythe Park 
Elementary School, Riverside, 
Ill., designed for school and 
community use by Will & Per- 
kins, architects, of Chicago. 
Floor-to-ceiling windows are 
olf safety glass; arching girders, 
of laminated wood for cheap- 
ness. 

e AAHPER commends mem- 
bership chairmen and other 
professional leaders (p. 32). 
e Many adults are now back 
in school to learn about 
health. Read the analysis by 
AAHPER’s Health Education 
Consultant (p. 9). 

e For important recommen- 
dations on football coaching, 
see the new AFCA Code of 
Ethics (p. 21). 

e For new developments in 
professional preparation, see 
“Evaluating Teacher Educa- 
tion” (p. 11). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., 

1201 16th St., 

Washington 6. 0. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 


unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
office has been notified of your address 


change 


Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent 
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Voit quality 


play 


America's finest basketball for 
indoor, championship play. Offi- 
cial for all games upon mutual 
consent of competing teams. 


Collegiate stars, outstanding coaches, school buyers 
tell us, “Feature for feature, game after game, Voit is 
tops. You ought to build the best. You originated the 
rubber-covered basketball. You were making champion- 
ship basketballs before most of your competitors were 


in the rubber-covered ball business.” 


Voit basketballs cost so little 


Voit Basketballs cost no more and yet last from 3 to 6 
times longer than any other type. The extra games you 


get from Voit pay off your initial investment. 
Try them all and you'll know why Voit is best 


Favored by schools for 16 years 
for rough indoor ur outdoor play. 
Sanctioned for official high school 
competition. 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 1 oevecoren 
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* This modern school building has its auditorium available from the street, its cafeiezia in the center, iis boys and girls toilets 
accessible from both school and playground. The play area for first, second, and third grade children is in the foreground. 


The Community Schoo 


Public schools are now being designed 
to meet after-school community needs 


HAVE HAD parks, 
squares, museums, zoos, librar- 
ies, and playgrounds for many years 
and their use by the public has been 
taken for granted. 

We have also had our public 
schools in America, not only in 
cities but in every rural community 
throughout the land, but their use 
for anything other than education 
has not been taken for granted. ‘It 
is quite a modern concept to use 
these buildings their play- 
grounds, which are owned by the 
public, for such purposes as public 
recreation after school hours. 


Modern Concept 


The modern school man’s philoso- 
phy on this subject is summed up in 
an article in the NEA Journal for 
November 1951 (pp. 528-29), where 
we quote Dr. Frank K. Mosher: 
“When the dismissal bell rings in 
the Liverpool Schools of New York, 
children stream homeward as they 
do in communities all over the coun- 
trv. But the doors of the school 
buildings remain open. They remain 
open for scout meetings, dances, 
community basketball games, and 


by CHARLES W. DAVIS 


Photos by Hiller-Washburn Stud an Frar 


classes in. rug weaving. On_ week- 
ends, they open for flower shows 
and children’s theatre programs.” 
These activities and dozens of others 
result from the philosophy that the 
school facilities belong to the public 
and that their use should not be re- 
stricted to the hours of 9 A.M. to 3 
P.M. for 190 school days a year.” 


Sensible Attitude 

Within a year after the establish- 
ment of the Recreation Commission 
in Berkeley, California, in 1910, ar- 
rangements had been made between 
representatives of the school depart. 
ments and the city government to 
use existing school playgrounds for 
public use after school hours. 

The secretary of the Commission 
at that time explained their action 
in this way: “There was a need for 
playground services for children af- 
ter school. The city had no proper- 
ty. The schools had playgrounds. 
They belonged to the taxpayers. 
Why not use them?” 

One of the Commission members 
was a school principal. Through a 
spirit of co-operation, the plan was 
soon put in effect. It seems simple 
and sensible, doesn’t it? 
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This same practice has occurred 
in the California cities of Long 
Beach, Pasadena, Oakland, San Die 
go, Santa Barbara, Stockton, and 
many others. 


Buildings to Meet Present Needs 


Coupled with modern engineering 
and science, valuable studies have 
been made in recent years to over- 
come many of the faulty features of 
early school building construction. 
This applies to more healthful and 
useful schools—better heated, light 
ed, ventilated and adapted to the 
needs of the children during school 
time and also to the community 
needs after school hours. 

Any attempt to limit our school 
construction program to “classrooms 
only” as an economy measure would 
not only be a long step backward, 
but poor economy. It should be 
vigorously opposed. Our school caf- 
eterias, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools (of which we have 
too few), libraries, workshops, and 
playgrounds provide educational, 
social, and recreational experiences 
that are just as essential to modern 
living as the traditional “three R’s.” 
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Our present concept of one world, 
ability to get along with all peoples, 
to co-operate for the general good, 
should begin right at home. In this 
direction, we have made some real 
progress in many of our California 
cities in the joint use of our schools 
for community services. 

There are two points | would stress 
in the use of our total resources for 
recreation and education: (1) Get- 
ting responsible school and city rep- 
resentatives together to discuss and 
plan projects of mutual concern; (2) 
Designing, planning, and construct- 
ing schools and municipal buildings 
and grounds to meet the needs of 
the community. 


Mutual Planning 


Illustrations of these two points 
are given from actual experience. 

It was decided that an old dilapi- 
dated residence that had been used 
as a community center had out- 
grown its usefulness. Adjacent to 
this playground, the school had a 
sizable piece of land well situated 
for a community center building. 
By getting representatives of the City 
Council, the School Board, and the 
Recreation Commission together, a 
plan was worked out to lease the 
school land. The city financed the 
construction of the building and 
agreed to pay the costs of operation 
for a period of 30 years. 

Under this agreement, the citizens 
were spared the expense of purchas- 
ing land. ‘Two classrooms for pre- 
school children were incorporated 
in the building plan, a direct benefit 


An elemeniary school playground for fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children. In the 
basement of the building at the left are the playground director's office and a large 
play room, 


to the schools. The neighborhood 
acquired a splendid new and greatly 
needed community center with gym- 
nasium, locker and shower rooms, 
snack bar, clubrooms, directors’ of- 
fice, and storage space. 

Modern Designing 

My second illustration points up 
features we have incorporated in our 
new elementary schools to provide 
their neighborhoods with recreation- 
al and community services. 

(1) Playgrounds: Open under su- 
pervision of men and women direc- 
tors year ‘round; school days from 3 
to 6 p.M.; Saturdays and _ holidays, 
9 am. to 12 M., 1 to6 P.M. Salaries 
paid by the School Board. 

(a) Special fenced areas for 
kindergarten and first graders. 
(b) Another area for 2nd-3rd 
grades. 

(c) Large area for 4th-5th-6th 
grades. 

(d) Playground equipment laid 
out primarily for physical educa- 
tion instruction in such a way 
as to avoid congestion and inter- 
ference with game activity. 

(e) No interference with classes 
in the school building. 

(2) Indoor Playroom: For direc- 
tors’ supplies, crafts, rainy day ac- 
tivities. 

(3) Torlets: Adjacent play- 
grounds and accessible from  class- 
rooms but so arranged that, after 
school hours, children cannot get 
into the main school building from 
the toilets. 

(4) Community Center Room (24 
feet x 48 feet): Part of the main 


school building. However, it has a 
separate entrance from the street 
and is shut off from the rest of the 
building so it may be used after 
school or evenings without interfer- 
ence with any other part of the 
school. Consists of main room (24' 
x 36’) , with wall cabinets, toilets, 
kitchen, and doctor's office at one 
end of room occupying space 12’ x 
30’, designed for multiple use such 
as: 

(a) During school day: |. Well- 

baby clinics; 2. Doctor’s examina- 

tions; 3. Instrumental music in- 

struction. 

(b) After school: PTA, Dad's 

Clubs, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 

Girls, Neighborhood Im- 

provement Clubs, etc. 

5. Auditorium: Level floor, stage, 
accessible from outside, available af- 
ter school for dramatic groups, folk 
dancers, evening school classes, or 
large neighborhood gatherings. Seats 
400 to 500. 

(6) Cafeteria: Dual purpose— 
used also as school library. Books 
kept in closed cabinets along walls. 
Occasionally used for traffic boy 
feeds, PTA’s or similar adult groups 
under special Board dules. 

These cafeterias may prove of 
great benefit for mass feeding in any 
local disaster such as earthquakes, 
fire, or floods. In war-caused disas- 
ters, they would be very valuable 
to the Civil Defense program. 

Other important resources we 
have (at our high school) that are 
used by the public are two high 
school swimming pools used during 
the summer vacation; a_ beautiful 
new high school community theatre 
seating 3,500 people; a Little Thea- 
tre seating 600, available at nominal 
fees when not used for school pur- 
poses. 


“Pursuit of Happiness” 

In meeting the problems of in- 
creased leisure brought about by 
industrialization, why should we not 
put to use every available public fa- 
cilitvy in our communities where 
need and demand justify their use? 
They belong to the people, the tax- 
pavers. In addition to their educa- 
tional use, what better use could 
they be than to contribute to “the 


pursuit of happiness”? 
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Interested men and women students are eager to learn about health. 


Adults go back to school for Health 


by ELIZABETH 8S. AVERY 


AAHPER Consultant in He 


th 


An analysis of program reports by Robert Stuart, 
Selma 0. Wake, John T. McSherry, and Arthur A. Rezny 


HAT HAS BEEN happening 

in adult education? A recent 
comprehensive survey of public 
school and public community col- 
lege adult education activities in 
communities of 2,500 or more indi- 
cates that almost 5 million adults 
are enrolled. 

This study, entitled “A Survey of 
Urban Public Schoo] Adult Educa- 
tion Programs of the United States,” 
prepared by the Division of Adult 
Education Service of the National 
Education Association, indicates that 
courses in health and physical edu- 
cation are fourth among 15 fields in 
percentage increase of offerings in 
the field of adult education since 
1947. Increase in enrollment for 
courses in health and physical edu 
cation was 190.8°) over the last 
survey. 

Because of this striking evidence 
of interest, it was thought desirable 
to explore the offerings in these 
areas in a small number of commu- 
nities. Directors of public school 
adult education programs were asked 
to outline the health education pro- 
gram, to suggest reasons for the se- 
lection of these particular courses, 
and to evaluate the public response. 


Bay City, Michigan 

Robert Stuart, director, Continu 
ing Education, Bay City Junior Col 
lege, Bay City, Michigan, reports as 
follows: 


“Over the past year, through our con 
tinuing and adult education program 
in Bay City, Michigan, we completed 
several sections of activities which might 
be considered health education — for 
adults if a rather broad definition of the 
term is used, 


Medical Care Within the Home and 
Community, This was a series of public 
health lectures jointly sponsored in Bay 
City and Bay County by the Bay County 
Medical Society and the Office of Con 
tinuing Education, Bay City Junior Col 
lege. Presented without charge through 
the services of the Medical Society, lec 
ture discussions were as follows: Athlet 
ics and Athletic Injuries; Importance of 
the Family Doctor; How to Live with 
Your Heart; Private Enterprise and 
Medicine; Pre-Natal and Post-Natal 
Care; The Child; The Problems of the 
Aging; Atomic Medical Care. 

This was included in our adult edu- 
cation program, since we have noted 
from our sources of information within 
the community that there is apparently 
always a keen interest in individual and 
public health matters. This was offered 
as an experiment. We found that 341 
different people attended this series with 
an average lecture attendance of 43— 
highest about 75, lowest about 25. 
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Community Teamwork in Mental 
Health. ‘The reason for including this 
program in our past year's activity was 
unusually clear and sharply defined. It 
was the consensus of opinion among the 
twelve sponsoring organizations that fa 
cilities in this community for the diag 
nosis, detention, and treatment of per 
sons suflering from mental illness were 
not what they should be in a community 
of this size. This program was designed 
as a direct attack upon the problems 
involved in the treatment of emotiogal- 
ly disturbed people, public responsibili- 
ty for this, and ways and means of ac- 
complishing the job. In some ways this 
was one of our most successful activities. 
Two hundred twenty-five people were 
members of the group, with an average 
attendance of 125 to 150. 

Cardiae Housewife Program, ‘This was 
a “motion and time” study for cardiac 
persons designed to simplify their daily 
work and relieve them ef unnecessary 
physical exertion and emotional tension 
This was included in our program as 
part of a definite attempt to provide 
adult education in public health. About 
24 people were enrolled in the program 
from which we received excellent. re- 
ports. 

Lip Reading and Related Services. 
Since about one in every ten adults has 
a hearing deficiency of a nature suf 
ficiently grave to require medical treat- 
ment, it seemed obvious that more should 
be done in this field of public health. 
Two sections, enrolling approximately 
10 people, were conducted through the 
joint sponsorship of the Michigan As- 
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sociation for Better Hearing and this of- 
fice. One of the immediate results of 
these courses in lip reauing and related 
therapy was the organizauon of a Bay 
City Chapter of the Michigan Associa- 
tion for better Hearing. 

Chiid Psychotogy, and Child Growth 
and Development. Over the past several 
years, we have ollered a series of pro- 
grams in child psychology, and child 
giowth and devetopmenct. Primarily 
for the parents of growing children at 
the several age levels, these courses were 
designed to provide people with facts 
about the growth and development of 
the child, and the factors which influ- 
ence personality formation, ‘There 
seemed to be a practically unlimited de- 
mand for this type of information, par- 
ticularly on the part of young parents. 

Psychology of Nermal People. A num- 
ber of courses have been given in psy- 
chology. Apparently many people today 
feel a keen interest in human behavior. 
Many people feel that they suffer un- 
duly from tensions, and the attritions of 
modern day living. While we thought 
we should be careful about trying to 
present technical information to people 
who have not had sufficient educational 
background to deal with these problems, 
we felt that a great deal could be done 
in these laymen’s courses in psychology. 
Such courses proved moderately popu- 
lar. ‘Their effectiveness depended very 
much upon the teacher or leader. 

In this community of 50.000, last year 
our adult program enrolled 4,332. in 
about 146 different activities. Our Ad- 
visory Committee members numbered 
200 to 250 different citizens. These 
committees have proved to be of tremen- 
dous help in initiating programs, in 
helping to plan, promote, and even re 
cruit for them, and in finding and eval- 
uating the success of the effort when 
completed. There is apparently tre- 
mendous interest in health education 
upon the part of adults. This is a field 
which shovld be much more fully ex- 
plored in the future.” 


Santa Barbara, California 

Selma O. Wake, principal, Adult 
Day and Evening School, Santa 
Barbara City Schools, reports as fol- 
lows: 


“We have carried on a program of 
health education for many years as a 
regular part of our adult education 
offerings. 

We do not have regularly “planned” 
courses or lectures in this field. All of- 
ferings are usually of a short-term nature 
organized to satisfy known interests and 
needs in this community. 

An outline of our health education 
program this past vear and for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 

Forum lectures on Nutrition and 
Health co-sponsored with the Santa Bar- 
bara Dietetic Association and our school. 
The series was developed by representa- 
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tives from each organization and was 
exceptionally well attended. 

Gerontology Series — How to Feel 
Good As You Grow Older. We have em- 
ployed a well-known geriatrics and 
gerontology specialist to give a series of 
six lectures on this subject. His talks 
will be followed by a panel discussion 
of “Leisure Time Is for Living” and a 
talk by a local minister on “Spiritual 
Values and Later Maturity.” ‘The last 
two lectures were added to give balance 
to the series and not have our older 
citizens become too concerned with their 
aches and pains. This will be the second 
series on gerontology sponsored by our 
school. ‘The first series was very well at- 
tended and we expect more than 500 to 
attend our second series. 

How to Simplify Your Work is an- 
other course which we are co-sponsoring 
with the local Heart Association. Mo- 
tion economy is most important for car- 
diac patients. 

Food Handling and Sanitation Insti- 
tute is a periodic course given by our 
school in co-operation with the City 
Health Department. It is for owners, 
managers, and employees of restaurants, 
taverns, and soda fountains. Course 
content consists of discussions and lec- 
tures on Bacteria and Disease, Personal 
Hygiene, Dishwashing and Housekeep- 
ing, Rodent and Insect Control, and 
Codes, Regulations, Inspections. 
The lectures are given by state and city 
health officers. 

For the spring program this year, we 
are developing a series of lectures and 
discussions on Pre-Natal Care for Ex- 
pectant Mothers, and a series on Dia- 
betes, both sponsored in) co-operation 
with our City Health Department and 
the County Medical Association. 

First Aid and Home Nursing classés 
have been co-sponsored with the local 
Red Cross from time to time for the past 
several years. 

We have had an unusually good at- 
tendance at all classes. Health topics 
seem to be of interest to all people and 
we have found that we are serving a real 
need by sponsoring courses, lectures, and 
discussions on topics in this field. 

We have included courses and short 
term classes in health education because 
it is one of the definite objectives of our 
local schools and the Bureau of Adult 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, to promote health and physical 
fitness. By developing courses in health 
education, we not only make people 
aware of individual and community 
needs, but we give such education as 
will enable them to meet the problems 
which exist now.” 


Newark, New Jersey 


John T. McSherry, administrator, 
West Side Adult School, Newark 3, 
New Jersey, reported as follows: 

“The local adult school can be of 
substantial assistance in meeting com 
munity health needs. The adult school 


has facilities and contacts that can for- 
ward the necessary work in health edu- 
cation for adults. 

Certain courses are common to most 
adult schools: Red Cross chapters gladly 
offer courses in First Aid, Mome Nurs- 
ing;, Child Care and specific health prot 
lems as the need arises. These courses 
are practical, welltaught, and inexpen- 
sive. One difficulty may arise in a dupli 
cation of effort if these courses are of- 
fered in the adult school and the local 
Red Cross chapter. 

The local medical society is an excel- 
lent contact for practical lectures on 
health, offered by competent leaders. 
The Speakers Bureau of the Essex 
(N. J.) County Medical Society currently 
offers the following course: What’s New 
in Medicine to include: Cancer; Diseases 
of the Kidney and Bladder; Asthma and 
Hay Fever; Your Blood Pressure and 
You; Heart; Relation of Childhood Dis- 
eases to Adult Life; Diabetes; Backache; 
Alcoholism; Arthritis and Rheumatism. 

Each term a different series is offered. 
Nurses, practical nurses, teachers, par- 
ents, and the general public find these 
lectures very informative. Since each 
lecture is followed by a question period, 
individual health problems can be con- 
sidered. The physicians find this service 
an excellent community relations pro- 
eram. 

The Committee for the Study of 
Alcoholism offers a new approach to the 
study of the problems associated with 
the chronic alcoholic, by presenting to 
the community the medical aspects of 
alcoholism, what can be done for the 
alcoholic, and how persons involved 
with such a sick person can go about 
the problems of rehabilitation. 

The program is too new to evaluate 
adequately. This approach to the study 
of the problems of alcoholism through 
the adult school presents an opportunity 
to discuss the problems of alcoholism in 
an objective light not found in any 
other community organization. 

The American Cancer Society offered 
the course, Common Sense and_ the 
Facts About Cancer. This course drew 
about thirty students who were inter- 
ested in the problem. Through lectures, 
demonstrations, and a field trip to the 
local clinic, physicians lecturers 
from the American Cancer Society suc- 
cessfully put across this new field of 
health education in the adult school. 


The health course that provided the 
greatest community service was The 
Mentally Retarded. ‘These lectures, 
originated and sponsored by the New 
Jersey Parents Group for Retarded Chil- 
dren. Inc., met the needs of parents of 
retarded children and the educational 
demands of many workers directly and 
indirectly connected with the challenge 
of the mentally retarded. 

West Side Adult School, the first in 
the nation to offer this service for the 
mentally retarded of the community, is 


(Concluded on pages 58-59) 
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Evaluating 
Teacher 
Education 


by GEORGE F. ANDERSON 


etary, AAHPER 


VALUATIVE CRITERIA in 

health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation are now avail- 
able as guides for teacher education 
institutions desiring to evaluate 
their programs or to carry on in-ser- 
vice education for improvement. As 
the criteria are used, changes will 
constantly be necessary. Your sug- 
gestions for improvement will be 
greatly appreciated and will be used. 
It is important to note that these 
special evaluative criteria are lor use 
with the general criteria of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE). 
Development of Criteria 

The schedules of criteria in our 
three areas were developed by a 
committee under the chairmanship ot 
Carl L. Nordly. This was a subcom- 
mittee of the so-called National Con- 
tinuing Committee for the Improve- 
ment of Professional Preparation 
that grew out of the two national 
conferences held at Jackson's Mills 
on the undergraduate program and 
Pére Marquette on the graduate 
level. At the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion the official name of the Con- 
tinuing Committee was changed to 
the Committee for Improvement of 
Professional Preparation in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

In 1949, a committee now called 
the Coordinating Committee on 
Problems of Teacher Education was 
formed to advise the AACTE on 
matters relating to special problems 
in selected areas. The selected areas 
being those requiring special skills 
such as art education, music educa- 
tion, business education, and physi- 
cal education. Since its formation, 
the Coordinating Committee has 
served the AACTE through recom- 
mendations and is now considered 
an integral part of that Association. 
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Through the combined work of 
the Committee on Improvement 
with the function of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee, the schedules of cri- 
teria were developed in our three 
areas. They have been accepted by 
the AACTE and are now being used 
on an experimental basis to supple- 
ment the general schedules, when re- 
quested by an institution. 

Specialists in our areas are now 
serving on Visitation teams. No mon 
ey is available to pay the expenses of 
persons serving on teams, but people 
are volunteering their services as a 
professional contribution. Since 
AACTE is a membership association, 
the standards for accreditation and 
membership can be no higher than 
the level already attained by many 
institutions. Improved programs are 
resulting more from their in-service 
program than from the accreditation 
function. 


New National Council 

The ideal seems to be an agency 
or council representative of all 
groups with an interest in teacher 
education that can establish stand- 
ards on the basis of needs. With this 
in mind, a national council of 21 
members was proposed and adopted 
by the following five groups. 
AACTE, with 6 members, represent- 
ing the teacher education institu- 
tions; the Chief State School Officers, 
with 3 members, representing the 
state departments of education; the 
National Council of Certification 
Officers, with 3 members, represent 
ing the legal authority in the state; 
the National Education Association, 
with 6 members, representing the 
teachers; and the National School 
Board Association, with 3 members, 
representing the public. 

The National Council for Accredi 
tation of Teacher Education just 
formed offers new hope and chal 
lenges to the teaching profession. 
There is much to be done prior to 
July 1954 when the Council takes 
over the accreditation functions now 
being carried on by the AACTE. It 
will start with the present AACTE 
schedules and proceed with revi- 
sions. Unless a grant can be secured, 
the work of the Council will be 
financed by AACTE and NEA, with 
each making an annual contribution 
of $50,000. 


Council's First Task 

A first major task facing the Coun- 
cil is to bring about a reconciliation 
with the National Commission on 
Accrediting. This Commission was 
created to serve as a control on spe- 
cial interest groups seeking to ac- 
credit college programs. In part it is 
an accreditating agency for accredi- 
tating agencies. Its membership is 
composed of college presidents repre- 
senting all of the major college as 
sociations. When the AACTE was 
not included because of its accredi 
tating functions, a new organization, 
the Association of Teacher Educa- 
tion Institutions, was formed to al- 
low teachers colleges representation. 

The Commission wants all ac 
creditation to be carried on through 
the regional agencies. Since the re 
gionals differ so in function and 
structure, the problem becomes more 
complex. ‘The Council may be will 
ing to work through the regionals if 
they are represented and have some 
final say in the general institutional 
accreditation. 


Accreditation Schedules 


As the function of teacher educa- 
tion accreditation moves from the 
AACTE to the new Council, the 
areas of health education, physical 
education, and recreation will main 
tain the position achieved through 
working with AACTE. It is hoped 
the schedules in the three areas will 
be widely used and improved, will 
soon become a part of the general 
schedules, and will be included in 
every visitation where a major pro- 
gram in these areas exists. 

Copies of our schedules are now 
available from the AAHPER at one 
dollar per set. Every staff member in 
an institution with a major program 
should have a set. 

Persons wishing to know more of 
the background and details relative 
to the accreditation program should 
read the articles by Carl L. Nordly 
and William L. Hughes in the 
AAHPER Detroit Proceedings, the 
article by Edgar Fuller in the March 
1952 Journal of Teacher Education, 
the article by Carl L. Nordly in our 
June 1952 JourNAL (p. 27), and the 
article by John Dale Russel in the 
June 1952 Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation. * 
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Tennis is a popular after-school activity 
at Shaker Heights. 


HE AIM OF the after-school rec- 
Heights is to have every girl and boy 
participate in after-school activity. 
We have been working for 14 years 
on a program that would satisfy the 


needs and interests of the most girls 
and boys. 


How It Began 

In 1938 the elementary schools in 
Shaker Heights had after-school 
supervision for the first time. It was 
started as an outdoor project and 
only during the spring time. Previ- 
ous to this, the only supervised after- 
school activity for the elementary 
children had been on Wednesday 
afternoons at the Senior high school 
swimming pool. 

The interest in the after-school 
program grew steadily, but the re- 
sults did not seem to be too satis 
factory. After careful study it was 
determined that it was because the 
supervision in most cases was com- 
ing from persons that were outside 
of the school system and had been 
hired to handle this new project. 
It was reasoned that the teachers 
that taught the girls and boys five 
days a week, five to six hours a day, 
would know the interests and needs 
of each group better than an out- 
sider. 

So, after 1940, wherever possible, 
the elementary physical education 
teachers have taken over the after- 


school activity program for the ele- 
mentary school children. The Junior 
and Senior high school had good 
intramural programs during these 
years, along with the high school’s 
regular varsity program. 


Elementary School Plan 

There are six full-time elementary 
school physical education teachers 
who teach at eight elementary 
schools during the school day. The 
after-school program is set up so 
that each teacher spends three after- 
noons a week working on it. How 
this program is divided, as to schools, 
depends primarily on the size of the 
student body of the various schools. 
However, no school has fewer than 
two nights of after-school activity 
regardless of how small it is. The 
schools vary in size from approxi- 
mately 200 to 600 pupils. 


Type of Program 

A broad, general, preadolescent 
program is provided so that the 
child may obtain some degree of 
success in physical education and 
recreation activities for personal sat- 
isfaction, group approval, and social 
and physical adjustment. The exact 
type of program that is followed by 
each teacher depends somewhat on 
the school and on what the teacher 
thinks would be of the most benefit 
for that school during the after- 
school hours. The programs will 
vary from one that is quite specific, 
such as using one afternoon for 
square dancing and the second after- 
noon for games of low organization, 
to a more extensive program when 
the facilities and the weather per- 
mit several different games and ac- 
tivities to be in progress at one time. 

When several different activities 
are in progress at one time, the com- 
mon way to have them supervised is 
to allow a member of the Leader's 
Club to officiate each separate activi- 


AFTER-SCHOOL 
RECREATION 


by RICHARD S. MAROUS 
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ty while the teacher makes the 
rounds, observing and making sug- 
gestions. Using the Leaders’ Club 
members in this way gives them a 
chance to develop a sense of respon- 
sibility and a wholesome interest in 
leadership. 


Time and Activities 

The length of the after-school pro- 
gram depends on the age of the 
child: seven-year-olds, approximate- 
ly 35 minutes; eight-year-olds, 45 
minutes; nine-year-olds, 55 minutes; 
the ten-year-olds, 65 minutes; and 
I 1-year-olds, approximately one hour 
and 15 minutes. The program is in 
operation from September to June, 
inclusive. It is supplemented by a 
broad summer program that is spon- 
sored by the Board of Education and 
the Department of Recreation of the 
city of Shaker Heights, Ohio. Some 
of the typical seasonal activities in 
the after-school program are as fol- 
lows: rhythmical activities, games of 
low organization, relays, stunts, tum- 
bling, self-testing activities, athletic 
games leading into football, basket 
ball, baseball, track, and tennis. 

It is felt that not only is the pro- 
gram good for the girls and boys, 
but also that it is good for the teach- 
ers to see the children in a situation 
other than the regular class. It gives 
the children and the teacher a 
chance to apply what they have been 
doing, teaching and learning, dur- 
ing the regular class period. 


Junior H. 8. Girls Intramurals 
The girls intramural athletic pro- 
gram is made up entirely of inter- 
homeroom competition. Through- 
out the year, on Tuesday afternoon 
from 3:15-4:30, intramural games 
are played in each sport in season 
(field hockey, soccer, volleyball, bas- 
ketball, and softball). These games 
are scheduled according to home- 
rooms and the winning team is 
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awarded a pennant. Additional ume 
is provided on Thursdays, from 4:00- 
5:00 P. M., for an extra practice and 
to prepare interested players for all- 
star teams. 

In the intramural program, each 
homeroom selects its own Captain 
and manager. These girls have the 
responsibility of organizing their 
teams and seeing that they are ready 
to play on scheduled time. Each 
girl in the homeroom has equal op- 
portunity to participate regardless 
of her physical ability. Captains 
learn team strategy and lead their 
teams in offensive and defensive 
plays. The physical education statt 
feels that the individual's develop- 
ment in assuming responsibility, 
being co-operative, doing things in a 
sportsmanlike way, and developing a 
well-rounded personality are more 
important than perfection in skills. 


Junior H. 8S. Boys Intramurals 

The boys intramural athletic pro- 
gram consists of two main_ parts. 
One of these is referred to as the 
extensive intramural program and 
the other as the intensive intramural 
program. In the extensive program 
the homerooms compete against each 
other, and in the intensive program 
all boys who wish to receive further 
coaching, training, and experience 
in football, basketball, baseball, 
track, and wrestling are given that 
opportunity. Each program is open 
to every boy in school who is physi- 
cally able to take part. 

The boys homerooms compete in 
touch football, volleyball, basketball, 
Indian dodge ball, and softball. 
These games are played on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays and are 
officiated by members of the Boys 
Leaders Club. 

The intensive program starts off 
in the fall with tackle football. 
About 175 boys out of the 500 en- 
rolled in the school take part in this 
activity annually and they are di 
vided up into squads according to 
their weight and previous experi- 
ence. Each year approximately 80 
boys receive additional training in 
basketball and about 130 boys play 
on six different baseball teams. Ap- 
proximately 60 boys work out and 
compete on three track teams that 
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are again divided up according to 
size and experience. 

There is a junior high school 
swimming meet at the high school 
pool each year. This is open to 
all boys and the competition is be- 
tween boys of the same grade. The 
coaching staff consists of 11 members 
of the faculty, eight of whom are 
former high school coaches. 


Senior H. S. Girls Intramurals 

The organization of the intramur- 
al program is carried on by the 
Girls Leaders Club. Officiating is 
done by qualified personnel from 
within the group. ‘The Girls Lead- 
ers Club is designed to be a service 
club to the school, with special em- 
phasis in the physical education de 
partment. ‘The leaders assist the 
physical education teacher in class 
work, in the interscholastic program, 
and in the organization of playdays. 

The girls intramural program in- 
volves approximately 270 girls for 
the fall hockey season. The winter 
activities —— volleyball, basketball, 
modern dance, table tennis, and bad 
minton—occupy the time of approx 
imately 325 girls out of the 400 girls 
in the school. The spring activities 
include softball, archery, tennis, 
golf, swimming, and life saving. Ap 
proximately 275 girls turn out for 
these. 

There are clubs in the girls’ physi 
cal education department other than 
the regular intramural program. The 
Shares Club is interested in advanced 
skills in racing and synchronized 
swimming. ‘They meet for practice 
and to plan the interclass meet and 
water pageant which they sponsor 
every year. The Bowling Club func- 
tions during the winter and the Rid- 
ing Club meets during the entire 
school year. 

Many play days are planned and 
participated in by both the Leaders 
Club and other students. The in 
tramural program is designed to af 
ford many student opportunities to 
be active in play situations. A limi 
ted interscholastic program is  car- 
ried on with the neighboring high 
schools. 


Senior H. S. Boys Intramurals 
The physical education depart- 

ment of the high school believes 

that if a sport is worthwhile for the 
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varsity athlete it is equally impor- 
tant for the rest of the boys in the 
school. Once the various intramural 
leagues or tournaments are set up 
they are administered entirely by 
the students. The most unique fea 
ture of the whole program in_ the 
eyes of the staff is that the partici 
pants of the various activities ofhei- 
ate the game while playing it. For 
example, in basketball when a foul 
is committed the player that fouled 
will call it on himself. 

The program was tried as an ex 
periment a few years back and has 
proved to be an outstanding success. 
Another interesting feature of the 
intramural program is that a picture 
is taken of the championship team 
or individual and is displayed along 
with those of the varsity teams. 

‘The intramural activities in which 
25 to 100 per cent participate are as 
follows: basketball (two ten-weck 
leagues), physical efficiency, football 
(touch), track meets, speedball, 
bowling, rifle group, badminton, foul 
shooting, wrestling, golf, softball, 


volleyball, swimming, and tennis. 


Other Activities 

sesides the regular after-school 
program, elementary children) may 
go swimming Wednesday afternoons 
and Saturday mornings at the high 
school pool. The junior high school 
students may swim Saturday 
mornings, in addition to a special 
period during the week. Five ice 
skating rinks (outdoor) and 19 ten 
nis courts are available to all age 
groups. During the Christmas and 
spring vacations, the gymnasiums 
and the swimming pool remain open 
and are supervised by members of 
the regular teaching staff. * 


These girls are enjoying a recreational 
dip in the school swmming pool. 
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how to give your gym floor 
a championship finish 


by JERRY W. HILLYARD 


Photos courtesy Hillyard Chemical ¢ 


GYM FLOOR, crafted of finest 
A matched maple, fir, pine or 
beech, is an expensive investment— 
and the secret of its continued beau- 
ty and efficiency lies in the protective 
treatment you give a thin 1/64th of 
an inch surface layer. Because of 
the lateral sawing of lumber, this 
surface layer, about the thickness of 
a finger nail, is the factor of concern 
and, when properly treated, will pre- 
serve the whole wood floor. 

If this surface is not properly 
treated, dirt can easily be ground 
into the porous cells under a daily 
sports schedule. Heavy year-around 
play can result in marring and scuf- 
fing; spillage and body perspiration 
will cause staining and rotting and a 
slippery condition often resulting in 
injuries to players. 

Necessary Treatment 

‘To insure against such damage, a 
treatment must be used to close all 
the surface wood cells, binding each 
of them together so that even mois- 
ture cannot penetrate the surface. 
Such a binder must have a natural 
affinity to wood. If, after the prep- 
aration has dried, it becomes brittle, 
the finish will crack and chip away 


from the surface, leaving the wood 
fibers exposed. 

If oily preparations are used, the 
playing surface will become slippery 
and dark. Surface preparations like 
shellacs, lacquers, varnishes, that 
merely coat the surface do not soak 
deeply enough into the wood to give 
protection. As a result, dirt accumu- 
lates in the pores, layer after layer, 
blackening the floor, making it both 
hard to clean and increasingly slip- 
pery. After a time, even restoration 
of the natural color by normal sand- 
ing becomes impossible. 


Modern Research 

So extensive has been this research 
by floor treatment makers, in close 
co-operation with flooring manufac- 
turers, that specialized products now 
make it easy for you to give your 
team the finest playing surface —a 
gym finish that assures fast, accurate, 
eye-appeal play. 

In view of such tested products, 
every one of the thousands of schools 
and colleges promoting a sports pro- 
gram can have a championship floor 
on a par with Madison Square Gar- 
den or Kansas City Auditorium. 


Applying gym finish. 


Points to Remember 
In general, then, be guided by 
these tested points. 


Do 

e@ Select best quality, trademarked mate- 
rials. A specialized gym finish will out- 
wear ordinary varnishes by at least one 
year. 

e@ See that you have necessary materials 
in adequate quantities; tools and equip- 
ment on hand before starting the job— 
so there will be no delay in getting your 
gym floor back into action. 

e Follow manufacturers’ instructions. Al- 
low ample drying time between coats. 

e If you have a problem gym, get the 
free help of a floor expert made avail- 
able by several of the nationally known 
floor treatment manufacturers without 
charge. 


Don’t 

e Don't use dangerous oily, greasy floor 
dressings. Floor oils cause wood floors 
to become dark and unsightly, and con- 
stitute a real fire hazard. 

e@ Don't use harsh or gritty sweeping 
compounds. Scrubbing powders contain- 
ing alkali or acids result in a gray, din- 
gy. unpolished floor. 

e@ Don’t use soaps. They can’t be rinsed 
properly—often leave a greasy, soapy 
residue to seep down into pores of the 
wood, causing untimely wear. 

e@ Don’t use much water in cleaning. 
Dampness penetrating into the floor not 
only produces an unsanitary condition, 
but leads eventually to rotting and de- 
terioration. 


Then Proceed as Follows 

e If your floor is new—and to be finished 
for the first time—there are three simple 
steps to be followed: sealing, marking, 
and finishing. 

e If your floor is old, you have three 
preparation alternatives: 

(1) Where floors are uneven, boards 
cupped, or otherwise — seriously 
damaged, sanding is the prepara- 
tion step indicated. 

(2) Where floors are basically in sound 


Dusting with automatic floor dus‘er. 
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condition but show a spotty sur- 
face, darkened in some areas, worn 
in others, the use of a good non- 
flammable paint-varnish remover is 
advised. (Followed by refinishing 
as subsequently outlined under di- 
rections for finishing a new gym.) 
(3) For periodic refinishing of gyms in 
good condition, showing only not 
mal wear from action-play, simple 
cleaning with a neutral chemical 
solution is often the only prepara 
tory step recommended. (Then see 
directions for periodic refinishing.) 
Finishing New or Sanded Floor 
Naphtha Wipe. The first step, and 
an important step in treating a fresh- 
ly laid or newly sanded floor, is to 
clear it of all dust, sand, grease, any 
foreign matter. This can best be 
done by vacuum-sweeping and by 
wiping the entire area with cloths of 
Turkish toweling wrung out of 
naphtha and fastened around the 
block of a push broom as pictured. 
Unless floor is free from dirt, primer 
and finish will not bond properly. 
Sealing. On the clean dry floor, ap- 
ply one coat of specialized wood 
primer with sheepskin applicator or 
painter's brush, rubbing first across 
the grain of the wood, then smooth- 
ing out with the grain. -Allow prime 
coat at least 24 hours to dry. After 
this the surface should be steel- 
wooled, using #3 steel wool pads on 
the brushes of an electric polishing 
machine. (Such sealing will saturate 
the wood, act as a reinforcing agent, 
provide a durable foundation tor 
your finish coat.) Temperature of 
room should be below 70° and the 
room should be well ventilated. 
Marking. After another cleaning 
with naphtha cloths, the floor is 
ready for marking. On the dry, 
primed floor, paint regulation gym 
markings previously agreed on. Two 
necessary qualifications to look for in 
a good lining paint are fast-color and 
quick-drying properties. Be sure, 
too, that the paint you choose is fine, 
heavy-bodied quality —a_ high-gloss 
type that will not run or creep. 
Quality enamel will pay you in the 
long run. (See January JOURNAL, p. 
53, for free marking chart.) 
Finishing. After markings have thor- 
oughly dried, the floor should be 
swept clean with naphtha as before. 
Then, on the clean, dry floor apply 
the first coat of your specialized non- 
skid, no-glare gym finish with sheep- 


skin applicator or painter's brush, 
rubbing out with the grain of the 
wood to a smooth finish. Allow at 
least 24 to 48 hours’ drying time. 
Apply a second finish coat. Allow to 
dry 48 to 60 hours, depending on 
weather conditions. Such a_ finish 
will set up hard and tough, but elas 
tic. Its high gloss, no-glare finish will 
test U/L approval “anti-slip.” 

Finished Floor, The floor is now 
ready for action. Its color is a warm, 
mellow, natural, light wood tone. 
The entire surface is glossy and 
mirror-hard—a_— lustrous —no-glare, 
satin-smooth finish that will endure 
under all playing conditions. 

Maintenance. Your properly sealed 
and finished gym floor is easy and 
inexpensive to maintain. For daily 
dust-up, use a cotton sweeping brush 
sprayed with one of the special non 
greasy, dust-laying formulas. Such 
a non-greasy dressing won't track or 
be picked up by the ball or players’ 
feet. It will remove rubber marks. 
A low-cost dressing now on the mar 
ket controls the spread of dust and 
lint by adsorption, thereby prevent 
ing dirt particles from scratching. 


Periodic Refinishing 

Though traffic-soiled from a.sched- 
ule of fast action games, a floor is in 
good basic condition if it retains its 
foundation sealing and some of the 
finish. To put it in A-l shape, the 
floor needs only neutral chemical 
cleaning to remove dust, grease, rub- 
ber, and traffic marks; quick touch- 
up of game lines; and a fresh finish. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


brown Memorial Gym, Madison, ind., just after refinishing, 27 coats of old varnish 
being removed in the process. 


Tools recommended include steel- 
wooling machine, neutral chemical 
cleaner, and floor brush. 

in cleaning, work only a= small 
area at a time. Use a good neutral 
chemical cleaner in economical pro 
portion of four ounces to a gallon of 
water. Cleaner may be machine 
agitated or efhciently accomplished 
with ordinary mop and pail. The 
floor should be rinsed well with clear 
water several times. After rinsing, 
dry floor should be steelwooled and 
wiped with naphtha cloths to remove 
all traces of dust and steelwool par- 
ticles. Wherever necessary, retouch 
playing lines and apply two coats of 
your finish, following directions. 


Removing Old Varnish 

On floors where wood is not 
cupped or damaged or for old floors 
too thin to be sanded and that re 
quire removal of the old finish, a 
non-flammable varnish remover may 
be used with success. Simply spread 
it on. The old tinish dissolves in 
stantly without softening or burning 
the wood or raising the grain. The 
bare surface is then ready to receive 
the new finish as outlined above. 


Help on Special Problems 

So remember, regardless of the 
condition of your gym floor, there is 
a treatment that will put it in con 
dition to give years of added wear. 
If in doubt, or for information and 
help on any special gym floor prob- 
lem call on the Consultation Service 
maintained for your use by several 
quality floor manufacturer. * 
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Are we gaining 
ont. Heart Disease? 


EART DISEASE has become a 

problem of such importance 
that thoughtful men and women 
everywhere are concerned about it. 
Actually the disquieting facts about 
the disease have been given so much 
emphasis that it is well to look 
another side of the picture. The 
truth is that gains are being made 
against this important medical prob- 
lem. We can look to the future 
with a great measure of hope and 
confidence. 


Explanations for High Rate 
Disturbing as the 
heart disease 


prevalence of 
-about 5 million 
persons in the United States have 
some form of it—and disturbing as 
the mortality is—now about 37 per- 
cent of all deaths in the United 
States—it is possible to offer expla- 
nations that account in great meas. 
ure for both facts. In the first place, 
deaths from the infectious diseases, 
notably the childhood diseases, have 
been reduced to such an extent that 
more people are living on into mid- 
dle and old age when heart disease 
is more likely to develop. In the 
second place, physicians of a gener- 
ation ago usually considered high 
blood pressure to be a sign of chronic 
kidney disease whereas it is now as- 
sociated with the heart. 

Then, we must remember that 
heart disease is a broad term, for just 
as any organ of the body can be at- 
tacked by a wide variety of diseases, 
so can the heart and blood vessels. 
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The complicated circulatory system 
is subject to many kinds of damage 
and thus the term “heart disease” 
refers to a group of diseases which 
have no resemblance to one another 
except as they all affect the heart 
and blood vessels. When diseases 
of the heart are considered separate- 
ly, we find that some of them are be- 
ing controlled, almost to the point 
of nonexistence, and that only a few 
are still major causes of mortality. 

The problem of heart disease can 
be viewed with satisfaction from 
other angles also. Looking back, we 
find that a vast amount of know- 
ledge about the heart and its func- 
tions has been accumulated. Not a 
great deal was known about them 
10 years ago. The present methods 
of studying the heart were also large- 
ly unknown then. Cardiology is 
still a relatively young branch of 
medical science. 


Advances in Knowledge 

Looking forward, we are justified 
in anticipating other great advances 
in knowledge. Interest in research 
into the causes, prevention, and treat- 
ment of various types of heart dis- 
ease is widespread. The National 
Heart Institute in the United States 
Public Health Service was established 


by an Act of Congress to further 
medical research throughout the 
country. 


The American Heart Association, 
a voluntary health agency, was 
formed in 1922 by a group of Amer- 


ica’s foremost cardiologists to fight 
heart disease with planned scientific 
and educational work. Its main ob- 
jective is to sponsor asd finance 
research. A large proportion of its 
funds are used primarily to support 
individuals who are prepared to 
make a career of cardiovascular re- 
search and to support research proj- 
ects. 

Another research project’ was 
initiated in 1945 by 143 Life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
and Canada. These companies es- 
tablished a fund to sponsor a long- 
term research program. So far the 
work of the fund has been concen 
trated on the cardiovascular-renal 
diseases because of their significance 
in mortality. Grants are being made 
to medical schools and other re- 
search institutions for studies in 
heart disease and also to individual 
research fellows for training in this 
field. The total sum given by the 
fund since its organization to sup- 
port research on the heart and ar 
teries is $3,931,421. 

Judging from the extensive work 
now under way, on every hand, it 
seems safe to prophecy that impor- 
tant revelations are just around the 
corner. 


Major Types of Heart Diseases 
For a better understanding of the 
whole problem, it is desirable to con 
sider certain types of heart disease 
in some detail. The three most im- 
portant from the mortality stand- 
point are rheumatic heart disease, 
hypertensive heart disease, and coro- 
nary heart disease. 
Rheumatic Heart Disease. Rheu- 
matic heart disease, due to rheumat- 
fever, is responsible for approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of all heart dis- 
ease. It is the leading cause of death 
among children from 5 to 19 years 
of age. In many cases the initial 
attack of this disease is followed by 
recurrences and these increase the 
damage to the heart. The exact 
cause of rheumatic fever is unknown. 
However, it appears to be the after 
effect of a respiratory streptococcal 
infection. This is true of both the 
initial attack and the recurrences. 
Apparently, individual susceptibil- 
ity plays a part too, because rheu- 
matic fever follows such infections 
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in only a small percentage ol in- 
stances. 

It is known that rheumatic fever 
tends to run in tamilies. Whether 
this is due to heredity, to environ- 
ment, or to both, is still a question. 
Studies seem to indicate that over- 
crowding, poor ventilation, unhy- 
gienic conditions, malnutrition, and 
similar factors contribute to its in- 
cidence. Of these, overcrowding 
seems to be the most important, 
probably because respiratory infec- 
tions spread readily among those 
who live in close quarters. 

Research in rheumatic lever is 
mainly centered about the role of 
the streptococcus in its onset and re 
currences. One theory is that rheu 
matic fever is an allergic reaction to 
some product of the streptococcus. 
Much of the current research is 
based on this theory. Several prod. 
ucts of the streptococcus are being 
thoroughly studied for the purpose 
of evaluating their place in the dis- 
ease. 

Although the mechanism by which 
the streptococcus infection initiates 
rheumatic fever and its recurrences 
is not understood, the evidence that 
it does forms the basis of much of 
the aftercare of this disease. One of 
the principal objects is to protect a 
child who has had rheumatic fever 
from streptococcal infections. Phy 
sicians often prescribe small daily 
doses of sulfa or penicillin for this. 
Penicillin given in an attack of a 
streptococcal infection may prevent 
rheumatic fever. 

Treatment during the acute attack 
of rheumatic fever consists of bed 
rest. Aspirin or other salicylate prep- 
arations give relief from pain but ap- 
parently do not alter the course of 
the disease. Recently experiments 
have been made in giving cortisone 
and ACTH during an acute attack. 
So far these studies have not shown 
that these new drugs have any great- 
er influence on the disease than the 
salicylates. 

The most encouraging facts about 
rheumatic fever are that its preva 
lence is falling—only a few out of 
every 100 children contract it—and 
that it is a much milder disease than 
it was even 10 years ago. The mor- 
tality in young people has dropped 
63 per cent in the past decade in the 
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severe congestive heart failure. 


Above: Research technicians using the Warburg apparatus (seen at extreme right) in 
the study of heart metabolism. 


Below: A physician using the heart catheter to diagnose a congenital defect. 
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Above: This heart patient has had an “atomic cocktail” (radioactive iodine) to re- 
duce the activity of his thyroid gland. This treatment is sometimes used in cases of 
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experience of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. At this rate, it 
is predicted that there may be little 
rheumatic fever in another genera- 
tion. 

Hypertensive Heart Disease. Per- 
sistent high blood pressure and the 
resultant changes in the heart and 
blood vessels, are the most common 
causes of heart disease in middle 
age. 

The theory of hypertension most 
widely held at present is that the 
arterioles, the smallest branches of 
the arteries, are under a toxic or 
nervous influence which makes them 
constrict. “Thus, the circulation of 
blood is impeded and the heart is 
obliged to work harder to keep blood 
flowing at a nearly normal rate. In 
time the added effort forces the heart 
muscle to enlarge. 

In about 5 percent of hypertensive 
heart disease the condition seems to 
be due to kidney damage. But for 
the other 95 percent, known as es- 
sential, or primary, hypertension, no 
satisfactory explanation can be 
given. It is quite possible that sev- 
eral factors are involved. Fleredity 
is probably the most important of 
these. Obesity is frequently asso- 
ciated with it also. Glandular dis- 
turbances may be implicated and 
nervous and physical strain play a 
part. 

In present research on hyperten- 
sion, authorities are working on var- 
ious theories. Chemical studies of 
the urine of animals are now in prog- 
ress. These indicate that certain dil. 
ferences exist in the urine of normal 
animals and that of animals having 
hypertension due to kidney damage. 
The studies have not been extended 
to human beings, but the conclus- 
ions from animal experimentation 
may provide a basis for developing 
a new method of urinalysis. In the 
course of these studies much useful 
information about the function of 
the kidneys has come to light. 

Studies into the response of hyper: 
tensive patients to stress have been 
made also. These indicate a dif- 
ference between normal persons and 
those with hypertension. 

Various methods of reducing the 
blood pressure have been tried. Ex- 
periments in diet are going on; par- 
ticularly for the purpose of restrict- 
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ing salt and protein and reducing 
calories. This sometimes helps pa- 
tients who are overweight. 

Two special diets are frequently 
used and they seem to benefit a lim- 
ited number of persons. One is de- 
signed to reduce the amount of so- 
dium chloride in the diet. The other 
is the rice diet which has a low 
sodium content, is low in protein, 
and contains little fat. It consists 
of only rice, fruit, and sugar during 
the first six weeks, after which other 
foods are added. 

Drugs are also being used in ap- 
propriate cases and the results are 
sometimes beneficial. Since they may 
produce undesirable side-effects, it 
is important to give them only under 
careful medical supervision where 
the patient’s response can be checked 
frequently. 

Surgery is helpful under certain 
circumstances where the blood pres- 
sure is very high and serious compli- 
cations may be expected and where 
other treatment has not been bene- 
ficial. Surgery is usually successful 
in lowering the blood pressure and 
alleviating symptoms and the im- 
provement often lasts for a long 
period. 

In spite of the wide gaps in our 

knowledge of hypertension, so much 
research is going on in this field that 
we can look forward to having some 
of its mysteries cleared up before 
many more years pass. 
Coronary Heart D‘sease. Speaking 
broadly, coronary heart disease de- 
velops when there is an impairment 
of the coronary arteries which ham- 
pers the delivery of blood to the 
heart. The main cause of this con- 
dition is arteriosclerosis—a roughen- 
ing or thickening of the lining of the 
coronary arteries—which may result 
in a narrowing of the passages or 
their blocking by the formation of 
a blood clot, or thrombosis. Other 
conditions, such as diseases of the 
blood, also may interfere with the 
coronary circulation. This type of 
heart disease is most common after 
age 50. 

Coronary insufficiency is the term 
used to describe any condition where 
the myocardium is suffering from a 
deficiency of blood. Various symp- 
toms may be produced by varying 
degrees of coronary insufficiency. 


Sometimes the blood supply is 
enough for a heart at comparative 
rest but not for a heart which is 
under the stress of physical exertion 
or emotional tension. Angina pec- 
toris, a painful, strangling sensation 
under the breastbene which comes on 
in brief repeated attacks is an exam- 
ple of what happens when the heart 
is no lonver able to meet its demands. 
The initial attack of angina pectoris 
is sometimes the first noticeable 
symptom of a coronary disorder. 
Certain drugs are useful in helping 
to ease or prevent these attacks. 

Coronary thrombosis, the closure 
of a coronary artery by a blood clot, 
is a sudden, severely painful, but 
striking, way of announcing coro- 
nary insufficiency. The majority of 
persons survive the first attack of 
coronary thrombosis. After suf- 
ficient period of rest, during which 
the heart muscle has a chance to 
heal, the afflicted person is often 
able to resume normal living for 
many years. Nature may hasten or 
effect the process of recovery by the 
development of an adequate col- 
lateral, or compensating, circulation 
through the branches of the coronary 
arteries. 

The present use of anticoagulants, 
both heparin and dicumarol, are 
helpful in reducing the complica- 
tions of thrombosis, and sometimes 
they may be effective in preventing 
or delaying it. 

Arteriosclerbsis, the main cause of 
coronary artery disease, has been re- 
garded heretofore as due to the nat- 
ural irreversible process of aging. 
The tendency now is to look upon 
it as a metabolic disorder, which 
may be controllable as more is 
known abeut it. According to the 
present theory, the overconsumption 
of cholesterol, a fatty substance eaten 
in food, but also manufactured with- 
in the body, is responsible for this 
condition. Evidence to support this 
view is the fact that large amounts 
of cholesterol are found in diseased 
arteries. Studies in cholesterol me- 
tabolism are under way, but con- 
clusive facts one way or the other 
have not yet been produced. This 
is but one of many factors in arterial 
disease which are under investiga- 
tion. 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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Gertrude Lippincott, noted dancer. 


F WE LOOK closely at the prob- 
| lem of the abstraction of dance 
movement, we find that the natural 
movement of the body is the basis 
for the art forms of both the dance 
and the drama. Natural movement 
is translated into a suitable medium 
for expression through the process 
of distortion. 

This distortion or stylization is 
achieved by changing the basic ele- 
ments of movement—space, rhythm, 
and dynamics (force) from the man- 
ner in which they are used in daily 
life to become the stuff of dance. 
This process of transformation is 
generally referred to as abstraction. 
It is the process of idealization, of 
selection, of ordering, of 
heightening. 


Crux of Problem 

The crux of the problem of ab- 
straction from the educational point 
of view lies in the fact that specta- 
tors and audiences must be shown 
that art is not a natural phenome- 
non, that it is a product of man’s 
imagination and creation. The ele- 
ments of art exist in nature, it is 
true, but the particular forms and 
organizations of the arts are man- 
made. A sunset, for example, has 
within it the elements of a work of 
art. It is not “artistic,” however, in 
the way that a painting of the same 
sunset is “artistic.” The process of 
man’s selection, man’s changing, 
man’s ordering enters into every 
work of art. One of the jobs of the 
teacher is to show how that process 
can be made clear to students and 
audiences alike. 


The majority of the activities 
which the body makes during the 
course of its daily schedule can be 


bstractio n of 


(Dance ITlovement 


by GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


changed into the stuff of art. How- 
ever, there are two groups of move- 
ments which can be easily abstracted 
into dance movement. ‘The first 
group consists of the locomotor 
movements, such as walking, run- 
ning, leaping, jumping, hopping, 
crawling, galloping, and sliding. ‘The 
second movements are axial in na- 
ture; they are reaching, lifting, ris- 
ing sitting, lying, swinging, and fall- 
ing. The elements of the dance are 
found in all these natural move- 
ments. In order that they can be- 
come media for the dance or drama, 
however, they must be changed and 
shaped. 


Locomotor Demonstration 

The process of this changing and 
shaping of movement was singled 
out for special emphasis at a Student 
Dance Demonstration at Hamline 
University in St. Paul a few years 
ago. The students spent the greater 
part of the semester exploring the 
many possible ways in which loco- 
motor movement could be changed 
to become the material of the dance. 
With the help of the instructor, they 
worked out a series of studies to il- 
lustrate the process of abstraction. 


Skips. The opening study consisted 
of skips. The first group of dancers 
showed a natural skip with legs and 
arms in Opposition. “The second var- 
ied the skip slightly by making it 
wider and lower. The third made it 
higher and narrower. ‘The fourth 
did a forward skip accented on one 
leg with a noticeable change in the 
rhythmic pattern. The filth  per- 
formed a similar one-legged skip to 
the side. Finally, all the dancers 
showed a skip in which the arms and 
legs moved on the same side of the 
body. Individual variations on a one 
legged skip closed the study. In these 
variations, the movement became 
comic, gay, tragic, sprightly, and 
amusing. 


Crawl. The study which followed 
was concerned with the locomotor 
activity of crawling. A natural crawl 
—one like that of a baby—was re 
produced. Following this, variations 
were shown; each one became more 
distorted than the previous ones. 
‘These were forward crawls on the 
stomach, side crawls on the knees, 
crawls which rose to a standing posi- 
tion, and crawls which added a side 
roll. Others moved obliquely or 


Demonstration by the author's Dance Group at Minneapolis YWCA, 
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rather than 
straight forward, alternating legs or 
using the same leg in succession. To 
this second group of crawls were 
added hall-turns, whole turns, turns 
with a back drop to the floor, and 
finally a walk, a hop and a fall into 
a crawl. 


diagonally forward 


Leg Swing. Ihe third study consist- 
ed of variations on leg swings. A 
simple leg swing was shown. ‘To it 
was added a forward and a_back- 
back step in the process of shifting 
the body weight. The same swing 
with the step progressed into a halt- 
turn with partners, at first on the 
floor and then into the air with a 
hop and a leap. The swing was also 
shown with a leap and a hop as a 
means of forward locomotion. ‘The 
last variation with the leg swing was 
concerned with changes in tempo 
and in rhythmic pattern. 


Fall Sequence. One of the most in 
teresting of the studies was the fall 
sequence. The falls allowed for more 
drama and more humor than the 
other types of movement and pro- 
duced an enthusiastic response on 
the part of the audiences. “The study 
began with a series of basic falls, per- 
formed first in a slow and then in a 
fast tempo; a simple back fall, a side 
fall, a back fall with a body tilt, a 
front fall with two variations, and a 
circular tall. 


It was then shown how a leaning 
back fall by one group and a front 
fall performed 
anothes group could be 
into a dramatic sequence. Individual 
falls in a serious vein were presented, 
followed by humorous variations for 


simultaneously by 
organized 


comic relief. A roll fall was com 
bined with a duck-like walk in a 
locomotor sequence. ‘The last section 
ol the fall study was a dramatic idea 
which consisted of running into an 
obstacle and falling away from. it. 
This sequence was performed by 
three groups of dancers in rhythmic 
SUCCESSION. 


Walk. The walk formed the basis of 
the next movement study. It began 
with a simple natural walk with a 
heel lead and the usual opposition 
of arms and legs. The walk was per- 
formed forward and backward, the 
backward walk becoming more dis- 
torted than the forward. An exten- 
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sion of the walk led into a forward 
lunge movement and then into a 
backward one. Next, there followed 
a running step, both forward and 
finally backward. 

The final variation on the walk 
and run was a_ stylized, alternate 
lifting of the legs in front and in 
back. The shifting of the legs oc- 
curred in a sequence of tour beats. 
The phrase was performed in solo 
fashion, in partners, and finally as a 
trio in various locomotor patterns. 


Series of Runs. ‘The last of the 
movement studies was a complicated 
series of runs in rhythmic sequences 
of triplets; first straight forward, 
then forward on the diagonals, final- 
ly in individual dramatic variations. 
The forward, triple-accented run was 
combined with forward skips, two 
sets of runs and three skips to make 
an uneven meter of five. The skips 
were then taken into+a half turn, a 
full turn, and finally into a turn and 
a half. In each case, the forward 
movement of the runs was  inter- 
rupted by the turn of the skips. “The 
pattern was performed by two 
groups of dancers who crossed back 
and forth. 

The triplet run was finally com- 
bined with two sets of runs, a lift 
and a drop, making a lour-beat mea- 
sure. The lilt became a jump, and 
the drop became a front fall. The 
meter of the sequences was changed 
from four to seven to allow for an 
extension of the fall into a_ three- 
beat transitional crawl. Individual 
variations shifted the original for- 
ward direction of the movement and 
added forward and backward _ rolls 
to the crawls. They also produced 
complicated jumps and talls, making 
for highly dramatic locomotor pat- 
terns. 


Narrator’s Part 

Throughout the progress of the 
studies, the narrator explained to 
the audiences not only what was 
happening but why it was happen- 
ing. She showed how movement, ab- 
stracted from its natural base, could 
be used as the material for dance 
composition. It was pointed out, for 
example, that one-legged skips could 
be used to portray characters such as 
the tipsy gentleman and the peg- 


legged sailor. The one-legged skips 
also dramatized an open quality 
which suggested large space and 
freedom of activity. 

The audiences found the idea of 
the crawl as a means of locomotion 
interesting. They saw, for example, 
that the crawls could be used for all 
manner of dramatic representation 
from fish to wounded men. In addi- 
tion, they were shown that this 
method of moving across the floor 
could serve as transitional passages 
of movement. 

The use of falls in both dance and 
drama was dealt with at some length 
by the narrator. It was pointed out 
that the whole gamut of human emo- 
tions from tragedy to comedy could 
be shown through the various types 
of falls. It was also suggested that 
the modern dance had made a highly 
dramatic contribution to the reper- 
toire of all dance movement through 
the extensive use of falls. 

Considerable attention was given 
to the walk and the run. The walk 
and the run are the two most signifi- 
cant locomotor activities in daily 
life, and they are equally important 
in dance and drama. It was shown 
how walks and runs could be per- 
formed in all qualities of movement 
and in all styles; how they could be 
taken on any directional line, at any 
level, with great variations in foci, 
with any degree of force or volume; 
how they could be used to give vari- 
ous emotional effects; and finally, 
how they could represent the sheer 
drama of movement. 


Spectator Response 

The response of the audiences to 
the Hamline University Dance Dem- 
onstration proved to be a satisfying 
one tor all concerned. The specta- 
tors, most of whom had seen very 
little modern dance, remarked that 
they began to understand why the 
dancers performed movements which 
at first appeared strange and odd. 
The students stated that the experi- 
ence of composing and performing 
the movement studies gave a valua- 
ble insight into the problems of 
choreography. And the instructor 
felt that she had found a_ possible 
method for illustrating the process 
of movement abstraction into the 
basic material of the dance art. *® 
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CODE OF ETHICS 


of the 
American Football Coaches Association 


by DUDLEY 


Ethics Committee Ame 


N DECEMBER 27, 1921, 58 
O years alter the first game ol 
American football had been played 
between Princeton and Rutgers 
Universities, the American Football 
Coaches Association was founded, 
dedicated to “maintaining the high- 
est possible standards in football and 
the football coaching profession.” 
Because of the vast growth in the 
popularity of the game, in spectator 
interest, and the tremendous increase 
in number of players, teams, and 
coaches, need for an operating code 
of principles ethics became 
clear. In recognition of this need, 
the membership at the 29th annual 
meeting (Jan. 10, 1952) unanimous- 
ly approved the formulation, adop- 
tion, and enforcement of a working 
Copr OF ETHICs. 

The task of developing an accept- 
able code was assigned to the Ethics 
Committee. After many months of 
work, the Committee’s Report was 
the subject of two intensive days of 
study by the Officers and Board of 
Trustees (August 1952). Following 
this meeting, the code was mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to every 
member of the Association. Final 
approval and adoption by the mem- 
bership took place at the 30th annual 
meeting held in Washington, D. C., 
in January 1953. 

The 14 pages of the Code consists 
ol: Preamble, Objectives; Purpose; 
Authorization; Enforcement, and 
eight Articles. 

Purpose 


As stated under Purpose, the Cove 
or Ernics has been developed to 
protect and promote the best inter- 
ests of the game of football, and the 
coaching profession. Its primary 
purpose is to clarify and distinguish 
ethical and approved professional 
practices from those which are 
detrimental and harmful. Its second- 
FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 
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ary purpose is to emphasize the pu 
pose and values of football in Amer- 
ican educational institutions, and to 
stress the proper functions of coaches 
in relation to schools and players. 
Ethics has been defined as the 
basic principles of right action. Ap- 
plied to the football coaching protes 
sion, ethics imply a standard of char 
acter in which the American public 
has trust and confidence. The ulti- 
mate success of the principles and 
standards emphasized in this Code 
rests primarily in the hands of those 
for whom they have been prepared 
—the football coaches of America. 


Enforcement 


By a unanimous vote of the mem- 
bership on January 10, 1952, the fol 
lowing method of enforcement was 
adopted: 


“LT. The Committee on Ethics is 
empowered to investigate any and all 
violations of the Copr which are 
brought to their attention. It shall 
be their duty to collect all of the 
facts surrounding any violation, con 
sider all sides of any controversial 
issue, and then forward their report 
and recommendations to the Board 
of Review for final action. 


“2. "The Board of Review shall 
consist of five members of the Board 
of ‘Trustees, appointed annually by 
the President. ‘They shall review the 
report and recommendations of the 
Committee on Ethics and take such 
disciplinary action as may seem ap 
propriate. They have been granted 
power by the membership to suspend 
or expel members whose conduct has 
clearly violated the or E1nics. 
Such violations shall be reported in 
detail to the administrative head of 
the institution in which the member 
is employed, together with a state 
ment covering the disciplinary ac- 
tion which has been taken.” 


Excerpts from Artictes 

Pypical excerpts from each of the 
eight Articles may give the reader 
some idea of the scope of the Code. 


Article Ll. Basie Principles. “In be 
coming a member of the football 
coaching profession, a man assumes 
certain obligations and responsibili 
ties to the game of football, and to 
players and his fellow coaches. It is 
essential that every member of the 
profession be constantly aware of 
these obligations and responsibili- 
ties, to the end that football coach 
ing remain always an honorable call 
ing, and that each member conduct 
himself in such a manner as to main 
tain the dignity and decency of his 
profession. 

“An active coach is involved in 
three areas of relationships which 
entail certain obligations, and for 
which some definite standards of 
conduct may be described. These are: 
(1) players, (2) institutions, and 
(3) with other coaches, teams, offi- 
Cials, sportswriters and others. The 
essential elements in this Copr OF 
kinics of the American Football 
Coaches Association are 
and INreGrity. Coaches whose con- 
duct reflects these two characteristics 
will bring credit to the coaching pro- 
lession, to the game of football and 
to themselves. It is only through such 
conduct that the profession can earn 
and maintain its rightlul place in 
our educational program and make 
its full contribution to the Ameri 
can way olf life.” 

Article Il. The Coach’s Responsi- 
bility to the Institution. 

Section 5. “The Coach and the 
Admissions Office. Every coach 
should have the right and privilege 
of recommending qualified students 
for admission. Official student rec 
ords and transcripts should never 
pass through the coach’s office, nor 
should a coach ever attempt to bring 
pressure to bear upon an admissions 
officer to admit an applicant merely 
because he possesses exceptional ath 
letic ability.” 

Section 6, “The Coach and Eligi 
bility Requirements. Participation 
in inter-school athletics is generally 
predicated upon the individual stu 
dent’s fulfillment of established rules 
and regulations. Every coach should 
be thoroughly acquainted with these 
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rules and regulations. He should as- 
sume responsibility for their observ- 
ance and enforcement, in co-opera- 
tion with the school official who has 
been delegated this responsibility. 
Any attempt by a coach to circum- 
vent eligibility rules, or to use ineli- 
gible players, shall be considered 
unethical conduct. Nor shall a coach 
be a party to exerting pressure of 
any sort on members of the faculty 
for the purpose of influencing player 
grades in academic work.” 

Article I], The Coach’s Responsi- 
bility to the Player. 

Section 1. “Injured Players. ‘The 
diagnosis of and prescription of 
treatment for injuries is strictly a 
medical problem and should, under 
no circumstances, be considered a 
province of the coach. A coach's re- 
sponsibility is to see that injured 
players are given prompt and compe- 
tent medical attention and that the 
most minute details of a doctor's or- 
ders are carried out.” 

Section 2. Leaderhip. “Every coach 
must remember that he is a living 
example for all of the young men in 
the community in which he coaches. 
It is vitally important to him, and to 
the profession which he represents, 
that his actions and behavior at all 
times bring credit to the game of 
football. To set down in any great 
detail a list of ethical practices which 
a coach should observe would go far 
beyond the confines of this Cope. 
Those which are listed below are 
merely illustrative of some of the 
more important aspects of his re- 
sponsibilities.”” 

Section 3. Autographs and Testi- 
monials. “In considering offers of 
money or goods in return for en- 
dorsements of commercial articles or 
commodities, a coach must recognize 
that part of the consideration which 
is being offered is tendered him as a 
successful representative of — the 
coaching profession. He cannot en- 
tirely divorce the payment to him as 
an individual from that which 
should be credited to the game and 
the profession which he represents. 
Accepting money or goods for an en- 
dorsement of any product or com- 
modity which is not in keeping with 
the traditions of the coaching pro- 
fession shall be considered unethical. 
In all endorsements where a coach's 


name, and the game of football are 
involved, it is the coach’s responsi- 
bility to be sure the wording and 
sense of the testimonial do not bring 
discredit upon the game of football, 
or the coaching profession.” 

Section 5. Conduct of Coaches 
during a Game. 

“(a) Before and after a game, rival 
coaches should meet and ex- 
change friendly greetings. 

(b) During a game, coaches should 
be as inconspicuous as possible. 
Coaches are encouraged to 
demonstrate a friendly and 
kindly attitude towards their 
players on the bench. 

The attitude of coaches to- 
wards officials during the prog- 
ress of a game should be con- 
trolled and undemonstrative. 
After games, visitors should 
not be permitted in team dress- 
ing rooms until coaches have 
had sufficient time to complete 
all of their post-game responsi- 
bilities, including a_ careful 
check of player injuries.” 

Article TV. Rules of the Game. 

Section 3. Application of Rules. 
“Both the letter and the spirit of the 
rules must be respected and adhered 
to by the coach. Rules are made for 
the protection of players and in the 
best interests of the game of foot- 
ball. It is the coach’s responsibility 
to see that they are observed.” 

Section 4. Beating the Rules. “To 
gain an advantage or win a game by 
circumvention or disregard of the 
rules brands a coach or player as a 
person unfit to be associated with the 
game of football. It is especially im- 
portant that coaches stress those 
rules which involve bodily contact. 
Where rules permit the use of hands 
and arms, it is the coach’s responsi- 
bility to see that they are used legal- 
ly. It is Nor the purpose of football 
to hurt or injure an opponent by 
legal or illegal methods.” 

Section 5. Good Sportsmanship. 
“Habit formation is developed on 
the practice field. Where coaches 
permit, encourage, or condone per- 
formance which is dangerous to an 
opponent, they are derelict in their 
responsibility to teach fair play and 
good sportsmanship. This aspect of 
coaching must be attacked just as 
vigorously as the teaching of offense 


and defense, and to the playcrs it is 
far more important than all of the 
technical aspects of the game com- 
bined. Any coach who fails to stress 
this point, or who permits, encour- 
ages, or defends the use of unsports- 
manlike tactics shall be considered 
guilty of the most serious breach of 
football coaching ethics.” 


Article V. Officials. 

Section 1. Importance of Officials. 
“No competitive contest can be satis- 
factorily played without an accept- 
able code of rules and impartial off- 
cials. . . . Officials must have the 
respect and support of coaches and 
players if they are to do their jobs 
efficiently. On- and_ off-the-record 
criticisms of officials to players or the 
public shall be considered unethi- 
cal.” 

Section 3. Treatment of Officials. 
‘, .. Any criticisms which the coach 
may have to make concerning offici- 
ating should be made in writing to 
the office which assigned the official 
to the game. For a coach to address, 
or permit anyone on his bench to 
address, uncomplimentary remarks 
to any official during the progress of 
a game or to indulge in conduct 
which might incite players or spec- 
tators against the officials, is a vio- 
lation of the rules of the game and 
must likewise be considered conduct 
unworthy a member of the coaching 
profession.” 


Section 4. Post-Game Comments. 
“Derogatory comments should be 
avoided. It should be remembered 
that criticisms once made can never 
be retracted. Coaches must assume 
full responsibility for whatever com- 
ments they may make.” 


Article VI. Public Relations. 
Section 1. Sportswriters and Sports- 
casters. ‘““The responsibility of coach- 
es to accredited writers and radio 
and television commentators is to 
provide them news about their team 
and players. They should be treated 
with courtesy, honesty, and respect. 
Derogatory and misleading state- 
ments should be avoided. Direct 
questions should be answered honest- 
ly, or not at all. If good judgment in- 
dicates that an honest answer to a 
question would be prejudicial to 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Leonard R. Marti 
President 


PRECONVENTION 
Annual Meeting 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


Hotel Cateract—Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 


MONDAY, MARCH 23 
Morning 


9—Registration. 

9:30—Opening Session—P residing, Edna 
Willis, Univ. of Colo. Business meeting. 
Committee reports. Election of officers. 

11:15—Presiding, Gertrude Baker, Univ. 
of Minn. 

Address: “Aspects of Physical Educa- 

tion Today,” Dr. R. P. Jeschke, dean, 
Sioux Falls College. 


Afternoon 


2—Second Session — Presiding, Jean 
Bontz, lowa State Teachers College. 
Panel I: “Improvement in Movement” 
—Speakers: Frances Bascom, Univ. of 
Colo.; Margaret Fox, Univ. of lowa; Ruth 
Levinson, Univ. of Nebr. 
Panel If: “Students Abroad, 1952”- 
A. Gwendolyn Drew, Washington Univ.; 
Lucille Lomax, St. Olaf College; Mary 
Taggart, State Teachers College, Man- 
kato. 
4—Tea given in honor of the delegates by 
Augustana College. Hostess, Fern Martin- 
son, dean of women. 


Evening 


8—Third Session—Presiding, Mabel Shir- 
ley, St. Olaf College. Hlustrated lecture- 
folk dance demonstration: “Life in Mod- 
ern Greece,” Elaine Diones and group, 
Augustana College. 


CONVENTION 


Washington High School 


SIOUX FALLS 
South Dakota 


MARCH 
25, 26, 27, 28 
1953 


Edwin R. Elbel 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Clarence Nelson 
Member-at-Large 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Wilma E, Gimmestad 
President-elect 


TUESDAY, MARCH 24 
Morning 


9:30 — Fourth Session — Presiding, A. 
Gwendolyn Drew, Washington Univ, 
Address: “Physical Education in Devel. 
opment of Mental Health,” Dr. Roy C. 
Knowles, director, Minnehaha County 
Mental Health Center, Sioux Falls. 
10:45—Presiding, Gladys Leonard, Univ. 
of S. Dak. 
Address: “Teaching the Student Rather 
Than the Subject Matter,” Nelle A. Hart 
wig, S. Dak. State College, Brookings 


Afternoon 
2—Fifth Session—Presiding, Patricia Pe 
terson, Hamline Univ. 

Address: “Significance of Recent Re- 
search Developments in Medical Bac 
teriology,” Dr. Charles D. Cox, Univ. of 
S. Dak. Presiding, Gladys Taggart, Univ. 
of Wichita. 

Address: “Public Relations and Physi- 
cal Education,” Elizabeth Halsey, Univ. 
of Iowa. 

Discussion Groups: (1) “Public Rela 
tions with Administration, Faculty, and 
Professional Association,” Dudley Ashton, 
Univ. of Nebr.. and Gladys Swanson, Col- 
lege of St. Scholastica, Duluth; (2) “Pub 
lic Relations Through the Curriculum,” 
Jean Bontz; (3) “Public Relations in Re 
cruitment and Student Selection,” Doro- 
thy Humiston, Univ. of Denver; (4) 
“Public Relations and Recent Education. 
al Developments on the College Level,” 
Ruth Schellberg, State Teachers College, 
Mankato. 


Evening 


7 — Convention banquet. Toastmistress, 
Ruth Campbell, Univ. of Wyoming. Vo 
cal Selections, Augustana College Men's 
Quartet: Donald Bursvold, John Knud 
son, Warren Sorteberg, Dean Tollefson. 

Address: “The Passport to the Human 
Heart,” Mrs. Lawrence Stavig, Augustana 
College. 
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CONVENTION 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25 


Morning 

7:30-9 — Executive 
(Breakfast) . 

9. Registration. 

9.12—School visitation. 

9:30-12—State, District, and National Of- 
ficers meeting. 


Committee meeting 


Afternoon 

1-4—School Visitation. 

1:45-3 :45—First Legislative Council Meet- 
ing. 

4—City Directors Meeting — Chairman: 
Laura Mae Brown, Public Schools, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo.; Summarizer: Sam Et- 
tinger, Public Schools, South St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Discussion Topies: “The City Director 
Looks at Teacher Training,” “Safety in 
the Elementary School Program,” “Where 
Can Health and Safety Fit into the Sec 
ondary School Curriculum?” Discussion 
Leader: Jane Harris, Public Schools, 
Sioux City, Towa. Consultants: Helen 
Manley, Public Schools, Duluth, Minn.; 
Glen R. Gerdes, Public Schools, Faribault, 
Minn.; John Thompson, Public 
Schools, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Evening 
8 — FIRST GENERAL SESSION—Pre 
siding, Leonard R. Marti, Univ. of N. 
Dak., president, Central District, AHPER. 
Address: Dr. Clifford Brownell, presi- 
dent of AAHPER-—“The Rising Tide.” 
9:30—Reception. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26 


Morning: SECTION 
MEETINGS 


8-8 :45—Section Officers meeting. 

9-10 :30—CAMPING—Chairman: George 
W. Hawks, Kansas City, Kansas. Sum- 
marizer: Leota Abbott, Univ. of Minn. 

Speakers: Dorothy Matal, lowa State 
‘Teachers College, “School Camping in 
Iowa”; Norman G. Stordahl, YMCA, 
Sioux Falls, “Some Spiritual Values of 
Camping.” Reports of District V, Amer- 
ican Camping Association. 

9.10:30—RESEARCH—Chairman: F. G. 
Booth, Jr., Grinnell College. Summarizer: 
To be announced. 

Speakers: Eloise Jaeger, Univ. of 
Minn., “An Investigation of a Projective 
Test in Determining Attitudes of Prospec- 
tive Teachers of Physical Education.” 
Others to be announced. 

Speakers: John D. Van Why, Univ. 
of S. Dak.: “The Effects of Warming Up 
on Golf Performances”; Ervin Huether, 
S. Dak. State College, and Wallace John- 
son, Univ. of Minn.: “Present Status of 
Physical Fducation in the Secondary 
Schools of South Dakota"; Frank Sills, 
Univ. of lowa: “Relationship of Strength 
to Speed of Movement.” 
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9-10:30 — TEACHER EDUCATION — 
Chairman: Anita Aldrich, Kansas City, 
Mo. Summarizer: (Miss) Quinn Con- 
stantz, Teachers College, Mankato,, Minn. 

Discussion Topie: “How Specially 
Trained People in Physical Education 
Can Promote a Physical Education Pro- 
gram Through Orientating Classroom 
Teachers and Principals.” 

Discussion Panel: Harold S. Freeman, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Pierre, S. Dak.; Jessie Juten, Cen- 
tral Missouri State ‘Teachers College; 
Helen Starr, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Minn.; Martha Manning, Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Beverly Leuthner, 
Senior student, State ‘Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. 

9-10:30—THERAPEUTICS—Chairman: 
Carl Wear, Univ. of Nebr. Summarizer: 
Robert L. Higgins, Public Schools, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Group Visitation through the Depart. 
ment of Physical Medicine, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Center, and observation of 
Corrective Therapy work and facilities. 

10:45-12:15—DANCE—Chairman: Betty 
Toman, lowa State College. Summarizer: 
Nell Kendall, South Dakota State Col- 
lege. Discussion Topic: “Dance Prob- 


lems.” Discussion Panel: ‘To be = an 
nounced, 

10:45 - 12:15 — PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 
Chairman: Helen M. Smith, Public 
Schools, Des Moines. Summarizer: Mary 
Taggart, ‘Teachers College, Mankato, 


Minn. 

Speakers: Dr. Fred V. Hein, American 
Medical Association, Chicago, “Role of 
the Physical Fducator in the School 
Health Program”; James C. Emmerich, 
South Dakota State College, “Track Con- 
ditioning.” 

10:45-12:15 — RECREATION — Chair- 
man: Eugene E. Garbee, Upper Towa 
Univ. Summarizer: Sue Tinker, Univ. of 
Minn. 

Speaker: Eugene FE. Beck, director of 
physical education and recreation, Fay- 
ette, Towa, “School-Community Relations 
in Recreation.” Series of three-minute 
speeches on topic “I want Help—” from 
selected persons in attendance at Conven- 
tion. 

10:45-12:15—DISTRICT PAST-PRESI- 
DENT’S MEETING—Chairman: Mabel 
]. Shirley, St. Olaf College. Summarizer: 
Leonard R. Marti, Univ. of N. Dak. 

Discussion Topie: “Consideration of 
Long-Term Plans.” 

12:15-1:30 — REUNION LUNCHEONS 


(as requested) 


Afternoon 

1:45-3:15—MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCA. 
TION AND ATHLETICS—Chairman: 
Charles Heilman, Drake Univ. Sum- 
marizer: Raymond A. Wauthier, Kansas 
State College, Emporia. Program: To be 
announced. 

245-3: 15—WOMEN’S PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION AND ATHLETICS—Chair- 
man: Dorothy Martin, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. Summarizer: 


Hazel Detiman, Pubiic Schools, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 

Discussion Topic: “Canoeing in the 
School Program.” Discussion Leader: 
Ruth Scheliberg, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. 

Discussion Topic: “The 1952 Olym- 
pics; Implications for Women’s Physical 
Education Programs of the Future.” 

Discussion Topic: To be announced. 
Discussion Leaders: A. Gwendolyn Drew, 
Washington University, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Buzalsky, Mandan High School, N. Dak. 

1:45-3:15 — HEALTH — Chairman: 
Thomas E. Smith, State Teachers College, 
Moorehead, Minn. Summarizer: Odis Le- 
Grande, Public Schools, Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

Speaker: Francis Gamelin, Mental Hy- 
gienist, Univ. of Minn., “Mental Hygiene 
in Elementary Grades.” 

3:15-3:45—Visiting commercial exhibits. 
4-5—Demonstration. 


Evening 

7-9—CONVENTION BANQUET— 1 vast- 
master: C. H. McCloy, State University of 
Iowa. 

Speaker: Dr. R. F. Patterson, dean of 
School of Business Administration, Univ. 
of S. Dak. 

9:30-12—DANCING. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27 


Morning 


7-8:45 — CITY DIRECTORS BREAK- 
FAST GET-TOGETHER—Further dis 
cussion of the Wednesday meeting. 

9.9:45—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
—Speaker: Dr. Fred V. Hein, American 
Medical Association, Chicago, “Modern 
‘Trends in School Health Education.” 

9:45-10:30 — PANEL DISCUSSION — 
“International Relations.” Leader: Ger- 
maine G. Guiot, lowa State College, Ames; 
Participants: Foreign Exchange Students. 

10:45-12:15—MEN’S PHYSICAL EDU. 
CATION AND ATHLETICS — Chair- 
man: Charles Heilman. Summarizer: 
Raymond A. Wauthier. Program: To be 
announced. 

10:45-12-45 — WOMEN’S PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS — 
Chairman: Dorothy Martin. Summarizer: 
Hazel Dettman. 

Demonstration: Teaching Aids and 
Devices for Group Golf Instruction. 

10:45-12:15 — CAMPING — Chairman: 
George W. Hawks. Summarizer: Leota 
Abbott. 

Demonstration: Camp Crafts Sioux 
Falls Boy Scouts under the direction of 
Robert) McConnell; Folk story-telling, 
Eugene Garbee, Upper Iowa University; 
Indian Weaving, Pine Ridge Indian 
Agency students. 

10:45-12:15—RESEARCH — Chairman: 
F. G. Booth, Jr. Summarizer: To be an- 
nounced. Program: To be announced. 

Speakers: Olive Young, Univ. of 
Iowa, “Rate of Learning in Relation to 
Spacing of Practice Periods in Selected 
Physical Education Activities”; Alfred 
Larvick, Public Schools, Valley City, N. 
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William Rapp Ray Smalling Sophia K. Hodshire 


Kansas 


George M. Stuber 
Missouri 


Wayne Slocum 
Minnesota 


Colorado Towa 


Harold Kriza Grace O. Rhonemus R. B. Frost Randall Watkins 
Nebraska North Dakota South Dakota 


Dak., “Organization and Functions of 
the Coaches Associations of the United 
States”; Betty McCue, Univ. of Nebr., 
Flexibility of College Women"; Edwin 
R. Elbel, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 
“The Relationship Between Hand-Eye 
Co-ordination and Skills Involving Move- 
ments of the Body.” 

Afternoon 

12:30-1:30—STATES LUNCHEON, 

1:45-3:15 — DANCE — Chairman: Betty 
Toman. Summarizer: Nell Kendall. 

Speaker: Mardell Mohn, Campus 
Schools, Iowa State Teachers College, Ce- 
dar Falls. 

Lecture - Demonstration: Children’s 
Rhythm. 

1:45-3:15 — HEALTH — Chairman: 
Thomas E. Smith. Summarizer: Odis 
LeGrande. 

Discussion Topic: “The School Health 
Instruction Program.” Discussion Lead 
ers: Clarence Nelson, Hamline Univ.; 
Willard Linquist, Public Schools, Elbow 
Lake, Minn. 

Discussion Topic: “ The School Health 
Council.” Discussion Leader: Harlan 
Stricklett, Public Health Education, State 
Department of Health, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Discussion Topic: “Healthful School 
Environment.” Discussion Leader: Mrs. 
Marian C. Neilson, District Nurse Super- 
visor, Minn. Dept. of Health, Worthing- 
ton. 

Discussion Topic: “School Health 
Service.” 

1:45-3:15—TEACHER EDUCATION— 
Chairman: Anita Aldrich. Summarizer: 
(Miss) Quinn Constantz. 

Discussion Topic: “State Programs for 
In-Service Education of Teachers of 
Physical Education and Classroom Teach- 
ers.” Discussion Leaders: Clifford Brown- 


2:45-3:15 


ell, Columbia Univ.; 4. Gwendolyn Drew, 
Washington Univ. Interrogators: C. O. 
Green, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Joie Stapelton, Univ. of Kansas; Dudley 
Ashton, Univ. of Nebr.; Louis FE. Alley 
Univ. High School, Iowa City. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Chair 
man: Helen M. Smith. Summarizer: Mary 
Taggart. 

Speaker: Harvey Shew, Public Schools, 
Little Falls, Minn. 

Lecture - Demonstration: ‘‘W hat 
Rhythm Means to a Physical Education 
Program,” using fifth grade students of 
Mrs. Marguerite Hinman, Lincoln School, 
Sioux Falls. 


:30-5—STU DENT — Co-chairmen: Den 


nis Errie, Augustana College, and Robert 
Meerdink, Augustana College. Co-Sum 
marizers: Earl Kinsman, Univ. of S. Dak., 
and Maurice Rawlings, Univ. of S. Dak 

Speaker: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State Univ. 

Panel composed of students from the 
various universities and colleges repre 
sented. Panel Advisors: Mabel Lee, Del 
bert Oberteuffer, M. Gladys Scott 


:30-5—RECREATION—Chairman: Eu 


gene Garbee. Summarizer: Sue Tinker. 
Speaker: Doris Marriott, Graceland 
Junior College, Lamoni, Iowa: Recrea 
tional Leadership for Children. 
A series of three-minute “I Want 
Help- " talks from selected persons in 
attendance. 


3:30-5 — THERAPEUTICS — Chairman: 


Carl Wear. Summarizer: Robert L. Hig- 
gins. 
Speaker: Helen 
Schools, Des Moines 
Lecture-Demonstration: “Juggling in 
the Adapted Physical Fducation Pro 
gran.” 


Spencer, Public 
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Wyoming 


Speaker: Don HH. Manning, M.D., 
chief, Physical Medicine, Veterans Ad 
ministration Center, Sioux Falls, “Ath 
letic Injuries Recognition, Emergency, 
Treatment, Definitive Treatment, and 
Prevention.” 

Discussion: Leader: (Miss) Carol 
Spensley, physical therapist, Veterans Ad 
ministration Center. ‘Topic: “Posture Ex 

ercise and Care of the Feet.” 

3:30-5— WNORC — Chairman: Dorothy 
Martin, Kansas State ‘Teachers College, 
Emporia. Discussion Topic: “Problems 
Confronting Local Boards of WNORC.” 

Demonstrations: lechniques of Of 
ficiating Girls Basketball” and “Tech 
nique of Officiating Volleyball,” Gladys 

Scott, State University of lowa, and mem 

bers of the Iowa City Board of Officials. 
5—SECOND LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

MEETING. 


Evening 


8-9 :30—THIRD GENERAL SESSION— 


Speaker: Dr. Harold S8. Freeman, super 
intendent of public instruction, S. Dak., 
“Education for the Future.” 


9:45-12—SQUARE DANCING, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28 
Morning 


9-10:30 — FOURTH GENERAL  SES- 


SION—Speaker: Dr, Delbert Oberteuf 
fer, Ohio State Univ., “We Are a Long 
Way from Home.” 

10:45 - 11:45 — MEETING SECTION 
CHAIRMEN AND NEW EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, 

11:45—LUNCHEON MEETING—NEW 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, * 


k 
State Presidents, Central Distri 
q 
ate Presidents, Cenira istrict 
| 
\ 
| | 
25 
4 ~ 


Scholarships for Foreign Students 


The chart below gives the results of a study made of scholarships available to foreign 


students in the field of physical education and in the ficlds of physical education, health, 
and recreation. The survey was conducted for the American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion by Dr. Dorothy S. Ainsworth, chairman of the committee on scholarship and exchange 
of persons of the Joint Council for International Affairs. 


Scholarships for Foreign Students in Physical Education 


December 1952 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


College or University Scholar- Scholarships Amount and Kind , Date Appli- 
ships in Available in Physi- cation Must 
Physical eal Education, Be in for Fol- 
Education | Health, and Ree- lowing Year 
Only reation 
COLLEce Tuition April 1 
Garden City, N. Y. 
ALABAMA COLLEGE 2 $1,984 (4-year schol- On basis of 
State College for Women, arships, cover full examination 
Montevallo, Ala. fixed charges) at Alabama 
2 $992.50 (fixed | College 
charges for 4 years) in 
4 $662 (14 of fixed March 
charges) ) 
ALABAMA COLLEGE 2 $250 (defrays 50% of | March 1} 
charges for | year) 
ARIZONA STATE "TEACHERS l $500 applied to tui- | March 
COLLEGE, tion and living 
Tempe, Arizona 
Braprorp JR. COLLEGE, Yes $200 to $600 March 
Bradford, Mass. Tuition 
and living 
BriGiaAM YOUNG Yes Tuition | June 
Universtry, Provo, Utah | 
FLORIDA STATE Yes Tuition and | ? 
UNIVERSITY, living 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
CoLLrce, Yes Tuition and 
Harrisonburg, Va. living 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, Yes Tuition No deadline 
North Manchester, Ind. 
Skipmore Yes Range from Upon appli- 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. $150 to $675 cation to 
tuition; grants in aid college | 
Living from 
$150 to $500 
SmitH CouLrce, 3 Fuition 
Northampton, Mass. Tuition and \ — 1 | 
Yes | living 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF Yes Great variety Before March 
Iowa, and a number 
lowa City, lowa of opportunities 
Tuition 
Universrry oF CoLorapo, $ or 4 $950 tuition March 1 
Boulder, Colo. and living or earlier 
UNrverstty OF WASHING- Yes Yes ‘Tuition April 1 
TON, 
Seattle, Wash. 
University of WICHITA, Yes $270 per yr. By June 15 
Wichita 14, Kansas Tuition and for fall 
fees Dec. 15 for 
2nd_ semester 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Under- Yes Tuition Before Mar. 1 
St. Louis 5, Mo. graduate $525 
| 
jraduate Yes $525 to Before Mar. 1 
$1500 | 
| 
Western MICHIGAN Yes | Tuition | February 
COLLEGF, | 
Kalamazoo, Mich. | 
Mary BALpwin COLLecr, 2 Tuition and | March 


Staunton, Va. 


living 


To whom to 
write (address 
of institution 
unless  other- 


| wise stated) 


* cholar- 
ships for 
Men or 
Women 


| 
| 
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Miss Arvila 
Nolan 
President 
Edward Lunt 


Dr. Margaret 
McCall 

Miss Nina 
L. Murphy 


Dir. of Adm., 
Miss Con- 
stance Ballou 
Dr. Brigham 
D. Madsen 

K. W. Mont- 
gomery, Di- 
rector P.E. for 
Women 
Institute of 
Intl. Fdue., 

E. 67th St., 
New York 27. 
Paul Bowman, 
Board of Adm. 
Miss Harriet 
Brown 


Miss Dorothy 
Ainsworth 
Mr. Hoyt, 
Foreign Stu- 
dent Chm. 
Women apply 
to Miss Eliza- 
beth Halsey, 
Men apply 

to Dr. Paul 
Brechler 

Miss Clare 
Small 
Exchange 
Scholarship 
Committee, 
204 Smith Hall 
Dr. Hugo 
Wall, Chm. of 
Scholarships 


Institute of 
Intl. Educe., 
&., 
New York 27. 
Dean of Grad- 
uate School 
of Arts and §, 
Institute of 
Inth Edue., 
1 E. 67th St., 
New York 27. 
Mrs. Martha 


Grafton, Dean 


Both 


Women 


Women 


Both 


Women 


Both 


? 


Women 


Both 


Women 


Women 


Both 


Women 


Both 


Both 


Both 


Women 


Ricky 
] 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
abe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
git | 
| 
Both 
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Convention 
of the 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION 


Gi St. Petersburg, Florida 
G. L. Hermance April 3, 9, 10 Elizabeth Moore 


President-elect ' President 


“Education's Challenge: Ethical Standards, Moral Values” 


SPEAKERS 


* Clifford Brownell, president, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


* J. Wallace Hamilton, pastor, Pasadena Community 
Church, and author of wide renown 


* Thomas K. Cureton, University of Illinois 


* Fred V. Hein, consultant in health and fitness, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Chicago 


* Willard W. Patty, dean of the School of Health, Physi- 


cal Education and Recreation, Indiana University 


* George F. Anderson, assistant executive-secretary, 
AAHPER 


* Rachel Bryant, consultant in physical education and 
women’s athletics, AAHPER 


* Southern District Leaders 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Exhibits Demonstrations Forums 
¢ Social and Square Dancing « Music 
by famous Quartets and Glee Club 
¢ Sarasota High School Circus ¢ Fun 
Night with Water Show and Floor 
Show ¢ Magic Show by Southern Dis- 
trict Members ¢ Opportunity for Golf, 
Swimming, Deep-Sea Fishing 


S. B. Sudduth Paul D. Bauder 


Secretary-Treasurer Convention Manager 
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PRECONVENTION 


Annual Meeting 
' SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


MONDAY, APRIL 6 


Afternoon 


4—Meeting of Governing Board and Com- 
mittee Chairmen, Soreno Hotel. 


Evening 
6:30—Dinner Meeting of Directors of De- 


partments. Presiding: Henrietta Brown- 

ing, Converse College. Discussion: Ad- 

ministrative Problems. 
8-9—Registration, Soreno Hotel. 
9—Meeting of Governing Board. 


TUESDAY, APRIL7Z 


Morning 


8-12—Registration, Soreno Hotel. 

8:30—First General Session, Soreno. 
Presiding: Leonora Ivey, Valdosta State 
College. 
Speaker: Dr. Howard C. Danford, Fla. 
State Univ 
Topic: “College Recreation—-A Challenge 
to College Physical Educators.” 

10:30—Refreshments. Hostesses: Florida 
Association for Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women. 

10:45—Panel Discussion by College 
Students. Presiding: Katherine Mont- 
gomery, Fla. State Univ. 
Topic: “Co-Recreation in the College.” 
Participants: Students selected from vari 
ous colleges 

11:30 — Business Meeting. 
Elizabeth Autrey, Stetson Univ. 


Presiding: 


Afternoon 


The afternoon and evening programs 
will be held on the beach of the Gulf of 
Mexico at the Glades Hotel, North Red- 
ington Beach. 

2—Buses and cars leave Soreno Hotel for 
the Glades Hotel. 

2:30—Second General Session, Presid 
ing, Sara Jernigan, Stetson Univ. 

3:15 — Demonstration of Co-Recreational 
Activities. Presiding: Hiawatha Crosslin, 
Southwest Texas State College. 

4—Participation in Recreational Activities. 
Presiding: Modena Lewis, Duke Univ., 
and Jane Millar, Univ. of Fla. 

5-6—Free period for play and _ recreation. 


Evening 

6:30—Buftet Supper. 

7:15 — Social Recreation for College 
Groups. Director: Catherine Allen, Univ. 
of Tenn. 

9-11 — Boat trip leaving from Municipal 
Pier. Arranged by FAPECW, Glenna 
Williams. 
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CONVENTION 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7 


Afternoon 
2-5—Registration, Soreno Hotel. 


Evening 
7-9—Registration. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 
Morning 


8:30-12—Registration. 
9-11:30—Meeting of Board of Directors. 


Section Meetings 
9:30-12:30—AQUATIC SECTION, Spa 


Pool. Business Meeting: Chairman, Ar- 
nold Winkenhofer, First Aid and Water 
Safety Service, American National Red 
Cross, Atlanta, Ga.; Chairman-elect, Ruth 
Leonard, Mary Washington College; Sec- 
retary, Betty G. Crowson, Univ. of Fla. 
Demonstrations: 

10—‘Assembly Line Method for Teaching 
Beginner Swimming,” Robert Zubrod, 
Field Representative, American Red 
Cross and volunteer assistants, Clear- 
water, Florida, Chapter. 

10:30—Ouestion and answer period. 


Officers of Southern District 
Association of the American 
Association for Health, 
Physical Education 
and Recreation 


President: Elizabeth Moore, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge. 

President-elect: Gilbert} Hermance, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Past-President: Charles E. Spencer, 
State _Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N. C. 

Vice-President, Health: R. T. DeWitt, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: 
Ernest Smith, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens. 

Vice-President, Recreation: William 
J. Tait, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 

Secretary-Treasurer: S. B. Sudduth, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

District Representative: Thomas Me- 
Donough, Emory University, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Member-at-Large: Zeb Vance, Mer- 
cer University, Macon, Ga. 

Member-at-Large: Bernice Finger, 
Alabama College, Montevallo. 


Convention Manager: Paul Bauder, 
supervisor of physical education, 
Pinallas County, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 
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10:45 — “Swimming for the Physically 
Handicapped,” Ellen Kelly, Univ. of 
Okla. 

11:15—Question and answer period. 

11:30—‘Swimming in the 1952 Olympics,” 
Thomas K. Cureton, Univ. of IIL. 

12:15—Ouestion and answer period. 

9:30-12:30—DANCE SECTION— 
9:30—Speech: “The School Dance Pro- 
gram.” 
10:10—Demonstrations of folk, tap, and 
modern dance on high school and college 
levels. 
11:30 — Business meeting: Joy Miller 
Kirchner, chairman. 


Afternoon 
12-5:30—Registration. 
1:30-4—HEALTH EDUCATION DIVI- 
SION—Chairman: Vice-President R. T. 
De Witt, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Secretary Summarizer: Donald 
Loucks, Fla. State Univ. 

Topies and Speakers—‘Health Edu 
cation in the General Education Pro- 
gram,” John R. LeFevre, George Peabody 
College for Teachers; “The Role of the 
‘Teacher in Health Education,” Harold 
H. Walker, Univ. of Tenn.; “Trends in 
School Health,” Fred V. Hein, American 
Medical Association. 

:30-4 — RECREATION DIVISION— 
Chairman: W. J. Tait, Fla. State Univ.; 
Summarizer: Ray Leiliach, Univ. of Fla. 

Business Meeting: Nominations for 
Vice-President in Recreation. 

Panel Discussion: “Implementing the 
1950 Recreation Policy Statement.” Mary- 
helen Vannier, Southern Methodist Univ.; 
Nash Higgins, co-ordinator of recreation, 
Hillsboro County Public Schools, Tampa, 
Fla.; Earl Kauffman, Univ. of Ky.; Na- 
than Mallison, superintendent of recrea- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. 
4:15-5:45—COLLEGE MEN’S SECTION 
Chairman: V. W. Lapp, Alabama Poly 
technic Institute; Secretary: W. R. Battle, 
Birmingham Southern College; Sum 
marizer: James W. Long, Wake Forest 
College. 

Program Theme: “How Should the 
College Department of Physical Educa- 
tion Be Organized?” Lloyd Messersmith, 
Southern Methodist Univ.; W. R. Battle, 
Birmingham Southern College; FE. B. 
Smith, Univ. of Ga.; Z. B. Vance, Mercer 
Univ.; D. K. Stanley, Univ. of Fla. “Ad- 
ministrative Principles and Their Appli- 
cation to College Departments of Physical 
Education,” David W. Mullins, executive 
vice-president, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

Questions and Discussion: Summary, 
James W. Long, Wake Forest College. 
Business Meeting. 
2:15-5:45 — SCHOOL HEALTH SEC. 
TION—Chairman: Helen C. Corrubia, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Vice-Chairman: Geraldine 
Scott, Columbia, 8. C. Secretary: William 
Noonan, Hammond, La. Report of Nomi- 
nating Committee. Election of 1953-54 
officers. 

Topics and Speakers: “A Coordinated 
School Health Program Through the 
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Bernard Miller 


Marjory Stevens 
Kentucky 


Georgia 


Dorothy Thomason 
Florida 


jeff Farris, Jr. 
Arkansas 


Harriette Donahoo 
Alabama 


Gene Kidder 
Mississippi 


William Noonan 
Louisiana 


Charles Moffett 
Tennessee 


Services of a Public Health Educator,” 
Betty Gardiner, Pinellas County Health 
Dept., St. Petersburg, Fla. “The Develop 
ment of the Effective Living Course at St. 
Petersburg Senior High School,” C. Tay- 
lor Whittier, principal, St. Petersburg 
Senior High School; “Health and Physi 
cal Education Contribute to Mental 
Health,” Fred V. Hein, consultant in 
health and fitness, American Medical As 
sociation; “The Principal Looks at the 
Health Education Program in the Sec 
ondary School,” W. W. Matthews, Prin 
cipal, Miami Jackson High School, Mi 
ami, Fla. 
3:15-6:15—Student reception 


Evening 
8-10 — FIRST GENERAL SESSION — 
Capitol Theater. Presiding: Paul Bauder, 
Convention Manager. 
Presentation of Honor Awards: Jesse 
G. Mehling, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Margaret Greene 
North Carolina 


Emmett Cambron 
Texas 


Keynote Speaker: Dr. J. Wallace 
Hamilton, pastor, Pasadena Community 
Church, “Education's Chaltenge: Ethical 
Standards, Moral Values.” 

10-12:30—Reception and informal social 


dancing. Ballroom, Soreno Hotel. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9 
Morning 


7-8 :45—Breakfast meetings as desired 

8:30-12—Registiation 

9-11:30—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Chairman: Vice-President Fr 
nest B. Smith, Univ. of Ga.; Summarizer; 
Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Methodist 
Univ.; Business Meeting: Nomination of 
Candidates for Vice-President 

Speaker: Thomas K. Cureton, Univ 

of IIL, “The Opportunity and Responsi 
bility of the Department of Physical Fdu 
cation to Fvaluate Physical Fitness of In 
dividuals and Groups.” 
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Edward Hurt, Jr. 
Oklahoma 


W. W. Scheerer 
South Carolina 


Caroline Sinclair 


Virginia 


Speaker: Clifford Brownell, Veachers 
College, Columbia Univ., and President, 
\AHPER-— “Physical Education's Respon 
sibility. in Athletic Problems.” Panel: 
Members to be selected 


11:30-12:30—WNORC meeting. 


Afternoon 


12-5:30—Registration 
12-1 :45—Luncheon meetings as desired. 


Section Meetings 
2-3:30—CAMPING SECTION—Business 


meeting and election of officers 

Speakers: George Gibbens, camp di 
Florence State ‘Teachers College, 
Tools and Packs”; 


Haven, Fla., 


rector 
“Camp Cutting 
Costello, Winter 
Trip Preparation.” 
2-3:30—PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTION—Chairman: Taylor Dodson, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Ra 
leigh, N. ¢ Vice-Chairman; Dick Le 


Tom 


“Canoe 
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Fevre, George Peabody College; Secretary: 
Donald Loucks, Fla. State Univ. 
Speaker: Willard W. Patly, dean of 
the School of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Indiana Univ.— 
“Graduate Education at the Master's 
Level and Beyond.” 
Business Meeting and election of offi- 
cers. 
2-3:30—SAFETY SECTION—Chairman: 
G. L. Quirk, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va.; Secretary: Lucille 
Norton, Stephen F. Austin College; Sum- 
marizer: Troy Hendrix, Univ. of Ark. 
Business mecting and election of officers. 
Panel Discussion: “Vlayground Safe- 
ty.” Panel moderator: HH. G. Danford, 
Florida State Univ.; Panel members: 
Zollie Maynard, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, ‘Tallahassee, Fla: Jeff Farris, 
Arkansas State Teachers College; Louise 
Smith, Fla, State Univ.; Frances A. Mays, 
State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Hl. Cecil Moon, director of 
physical education, Atlanta, Ga. 
3:30-5:30—Tour of the city. 
3:30-7—Free period for visiting city, golf, 
swimming, etc, 
3:45-5:15 — REPRESENTATIVE 
SEMBLY MEETING, 


Evening 

6-7:45—Dinner meetings as desired. 

8-9 :30—SECOND GENERAL SESSION, 
Capitol Theater, Presiding, Elizabeth 
Moore, presideng. 

Speaker: C. L. Brownell, president, 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, “The Ris- 
ing Tide.” 

9:45-12—At Municipal Pier Ballroom: 
Sarasota High School Circus and square 
dancing. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10 


Morning 


7-8:45—Breakfast for New Board of Direc- 
tors and other breakfast meetings as de- 
sired. 

8:30-12—Registration. 


Section Mectings 

9-10:30 — NSWA, YWCA Gymnasium. 
Chairman: Marjorie Leonard, Woman's 
College of the Univ. of N. C.; Secretary: 
Dorothy Perry, Univ. of Ga. Business 
Meeting: Flection of Southern District 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary. 

Demonstration of Hall Ball, Ellen 
Griffin, Woman's College of the Univ. of 
& 

Ta'k: Rachel Bryant, consultant” in 
physical education and women's athletics, 
AAHPER—"The Status and Challenge of 
NSWA in the Southern District.” QOues- 
tion period with Miss Brvant. 

9.10-20—PURTIC RELATIONS SEC. 
TION—Chairman: Wayne H. Crawford, 
Univ. of Fla. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. 

Tonvie and Speakers: “Public Rela- 
tions from the Local, State, and National 
Levels,” Helen C. Corrubia, Tulsa, Okla., 
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FOR ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL BREAKFAST, LUNCII- 
EON, AND DINNER MEETINGs, 
WRITE TO 

The Convention Manager, 


Mr. Paul Bauder 
305 Haven Street, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


Public Schools; Zollie Maynard, State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
George F. Anderson, assistant executive 
secretary, AAHPER. 

Summary: Howard Kidd, State De- 
partment of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 

9-10:30—RESEARCH SECTION— 
Chairman: Jackson R, Sharman, Univ. 
of Ala. 

Topics and Speakers: “A Demonstra- 
tion of Somato-typing,” Jesse Haw- 
thorne, East Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege; “The Application of the Wetz1 
Grid to Physical Education,” Kenneth D. 
Miller, Fla. State Univ.; “A Study of the 
Influence of Obesity on the Efficiency of 
the Body When Subjected to Stress,” Carl 
Blyth, graduate student, Univ. of N. C. 

10:45-12:15—THIRD GENERAL 
SION—Ballroom,  Soreno. Presiding: 
G. L. Hermance, president-clect. 

Speaker: Thomas K. Cureton, Univ. 
of IIL, “Physiological Training Produces 
Important Changes, Psychological and 
Physiological.” 


Afternoon 

12-2—Registration. 

12:30-1 :45—Luncheon, State Supervisors 
and Officers of State Associations. Other 
luncheon meetings as desired. 


Section Meetings 


2-3:30—MEN’S ATHLETICS SECTION 
—Chairman: D. K. Stanley, Univ. of Fla.; 
Secretary: J. G. McMurray, Univ. of 
Miss.; Summarizer: Frank Philpott, Univ. 
of Fla. Business meeting and election of 
officers. 

Topic: “Problem of the Status of In- 
terscholastic Athletics and Its Relation- 
ship to the Total School Program.” Pro- 
cedure: A panel discussion (to include 
audience participation) . 

Panel Members: Moderator: Jesse H. 
Yarborough, former coach, Miami, Com- 
missioner of Dade County and former 
President of Florida State High School 
Coaches Association; Principal: Howard 
W. Bishop, supervising principal, Clew- 
iston Schools, Superintendent: Crockett 
Farnell, Tampa, superintendent of 
public instruction, Hillsbough County. 
Sportswriter: Jeff Moshier, sports editor, 
St. Petersburg Independent; Coach: Brick 
Ausley, Winter Haven, president, State 
High School Coaches Association; High 
School Activity Administrator: Lafayette 
Golden, Gainesville, executive secretary, 
Florida High Activities Association; In- 
tercoilegiate Athleticss W. C. “Brady” 
Cowell, Deland, director of athletics, 


Stetson Univ.; Physical Education Su- 
pervisor: Ernest G. Priest, Pensacola, su- 
pervisor of physical education, Escambia 
County Schools. 

2-3:30—-PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION— 
Chairman: Wayne T. Sandefur, Biloxi 
Public Schools. Business Meeting. 

Talks: . T. DeWitt, George Peabody 
College, “The National LaPorte Survey 
of the High School Health and Physical 
Education Programs”; Angeline Watkins, 
Miss. Southern College, “Improvements 
of Health and Physical Education in 
the Elementary Schools of the Southern 
District Through Consultant Services.” 

2-3:30—THERAPEUTICS SECTION— 
Presiding: Thomas M. Scott, Univ. of 
Fla., vice-chairman. Business meeting. 

Panel Discussion: The Handicapped 
Child in Physical Education.” 

Panel Members: Zollie M. Maynard, 
physical education consultant, State + 
partment of Education, Tallahisss, Fla 
E. A. Robinson, superintende::t, Amer- 
ican Legion Crippled Children’s Hosp.1al, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Other members to 
be announced. 

3:40-5:10—COLLEGE HEALTH SEC- 
TION—Chairman: Jlelen  Almonrode, 
Ark. State Teachers College; Vice-Chair- 
man: Hiawatha Crosslin, Southwest Texas 
Teachers College. Business meeting and 
election of officers. 

Addresses: “Health Experiences Col- 
lege Students Should Have,” Jeff Farris, 
Ark. State Teachers College, “Methods 
Which May Be Used to Make College 
Health Teaching More Effective,” Louise 
Smith, Fla. State Univ.; “College Health 
Evaluation,” Joy Kistler, La. State Univ. 
(After each topic there will be a short 
period for group discussion. Discussion 
leader: Jeff Farris.) 

3:40-5:10—MEASUREMENT and 
EVALUATION SECTION—Chairman: 
Guy W. Nesom, Northwestern State Col- 
lege; Vice-Chairman: Julia Grout, Duke 
Univ.; Secretary: George Brady, Univ. of 
Tenn. Business meeting and election of 
officers. 

Addresses: “The Use of Achievement 
Standards in Teaching Physical Educa- 
tion,” Lynn W. McCraw, Univ. of Texas; 
“Developing State Norms for Skill Tests,” 
William Peacock, Univ. of N. C.; “Tests 
and Measurements Applied to Analyzing 
Various Types of Athletes,” Thomas K. 
Cureton, Univ. of Tl. 

3:40-5:10—STU DENT SECTION— 
Chairman: Marvin Mollnow, Fla. State 
Univ.; Secretary: Betty Peck, Carson-New- 
man College; Summarizer: Beecher York, 
Lincoln Memorial Univ. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. 

Theme: “Public Relations for Physical 
Education.” Guest Speaker: H. G. Dan- 
ford, Fla. State University. Panel dis- 
cussion. 


Evening 


7:30 - Until? —FUN NIGHT — Sunset 
Country Club. Dinner, water show, floor 
show, FUN. 

Official close of Convention, * 
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BRODERI 


America’s Most 
Physical Education § 


ie 


SINCE 1929, 


specializing in girls’ clothing exclusively. 
Consideration has been given to every detail 

smart styling and extra quality. Correctly sized and cut for tr trim- 
ness and graceful lines. Vat-dyed colors. Sanforized fabric a 
Genuine locked stitched seam: weith on ‘ 

All strain points reinforced. 

‘These important features, 


SEND FOR THE NEW 1953 BRODERICK CATALOG 


We proudly offer this colorful new twelve page attractively 

illustrated catalog. It gives complete information on mate- 

eee 2 rials, styles <nd colors and contains the Broderick official 
Shirt B183 size chart with scaled measurements to determine correct 


Short B6798 suit sizes. 
An “Original” Broderi for ieee The Broderick catalog is a helpful aid in selecting your 
ym and outside-of-school sportswear. } ve suits and plccing orders now for the fall term so that your 

: dee yoke back and shaped sides” 
keep shirt in. Button front, 

Style B6798 Short features four 

ton side opening, adjustable front.’ 

Belt.’ Available in a wide 


2400 BROADWAY PARSONS, KANSAS 
1727 SO. BRAND BLVD. 4, 


3 
1 
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A ppreciation a= 2 vote of thanks to Membership Chairmen 


The officers, directors, and staff of AAHPER extend their wholehearted 
appreciation to the State, District, and National Membership Committee for 
its contribution to our profession. Its members give time, energy, and know- 
how to the maintenance and building of the AAHPER membership roster. 


In a large measure, the Association’s strength and extent of service are de- 


pendent on their efforts. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT: (1. to r.) Chm. & N. Dak., Hazel Dettman; lewa, Cath- EASTERN DISTRICT: (1. to r.) Chm., Marie R. Schuler; Maine, Donald W. 
erine Snell; Kan., Ann ‘theilen; Minn., Florence Owens, Tom E. Smith; Nebr., Beals; R.I., John H. Osterberg. Others are: Conn., Virginia Hagerty; Del., 
Paul Gilbert. Others: Cole. Vernon McHone; Minn., Paul Schmidt; Me., Mrs. Julia Julien; D.C., Elizabeth F. Molster; Md., Clementine Ferrare; Mass., 

Larry Briggs; N.H., Keith Bickford; N.J., Mrs. Irene Smith (resigned Dec. '52); 


Anita Aldrich; 8. Dak., Bob Danielson; Wye., Ruth Campbell, Orland Ward 
N.Y., James W. Liebertz; Pa., Rae Desenberg: Vt., George Ratcliffe. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT: (1. to r.) Chm., Randolph Webster; Ind., Clarence NORTHWEST DISTRICT: (1. to r.) Chm., 
A. Biedenweg; Mich., Newton Loken; Ohie, Al Fendrick. Others are: ML. Clair V. Langton; Idaho, Byrne Ferne- 


Barbara Kerch; W.Va., Eleanor Hinkle; Wis., George F. Driggett. lius. Others are: Mont., To be appoint- 
ed; Ore., Margaret Greenslade; Wash., 


Mildred Ryan, "51-2, Mary Brown, "52-5. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT: (1. to r.) Chm., Charles FE. Spencer; Ala., Billy Dabbs; Lloyd J. Milam; N.C., Taylor Dodson; Okla., Carole Hass; Tex., Carl EF. 
Fla., Herman Schnell; Ga., Dorothy Hilliard; Miss., lishler. Others are: Ky., Fdith Pearson; La., Lucille Carpenter; §.C., Mar 


Ark., Helen Almonrode; 
jorie McKnight; Tenn., Ben Plotnicki; Va., Harriet Baker. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT: (1. to r.) Chm., Caskey Settle: Calif... Glenn W. Arnett, "5: 
Harry W. Phillips, "51-52; N. Mex., Aileen Baker, °52-'53; Utah, H. B. Hunsaker. 

are: Ariz., Jeanne Fvans Bryant, '51-'52, Mrs. Theo N. Redman, '52-'53; Nev., To be ap- 
pointed; N. Mex., Jean Hendrickson, °51-'52. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


HONOR ROLL | 


AAHPER Honor Roll mention goes to the institutions listed below for then 


“solid” support of the Association. 


Each institution has reported at least 


90 per cent AAHPER membership enrollment of its professional staff and/or 


major students. 


We commend their professional leadership. 


TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 


Faculty Members 


E. Nolan 
ALABAMA McCall 
BowLinG Green State Universiry—Gertrude Eppler 
TEACHER’S CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY— 

L. Brownell 
-Katherine W. Montgomery 
Howard G. Dantord 
Fresno Srare CoLttece—Ruth D. Waterman 
GrorGE PrABopy COLLEGE FOR ‘TEACHERS—S. B. Sudduth 
GrorGE WASHINGTON UNtiverstry—Ruth H. Atwell 

William H. Myers 

GrorGia Treacners C. Hilliard 
University OF Grorcia—Ernest B. Smith 
University oF IpbAHo—Mabel Locke 
NorMAL Universitry-—Esther French 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS McCullough 
MANKATO STATE TEACHERS Schellberg 
University oF MaryLanp—L. M. Fraley 
Mitts Nogues 
Woman's NorrH L. Martus 
OKLAHOMA CoLLeGe FOR WomEeN—Evelyn Hasenmayer 
University oF PrrrssurGH—Minnie L. Lynn 
Rice InstrruTr—G. L. Hermance 
Srvon Universiry—Victor J. Di Filippo 
SmitH Cotiece—Dorothy S. Ainsworth 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


SouTHERN MetruHopist Universtry—Lloyd Messersmith 
Syracuse Universiry—Lacille H. Verhulst 
John H. Shaw 


University oF TrExas—D. Brace 
VassaR Mosscrop 
UNiversity OF VirGINIA—L.. 


Wake Forest CoLLrce 


T. Ludwig 
-James W. Long 
Helen G. Smith 
Ruth Weythman 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEG! 


Women Major Students 


Margaret McCall 
BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 


ALABAMA CoOLLEGE— 
Gertrude Eppler 
Joun B. SreTsON UNiversity—Mrs. Sara S. Jernigan 
LAMAR STATE CoLLeGce or Martin 
Mrs. Herman Gimmestad 


Ethel L. Martus 


MipLanp 
Woman's CoLLece, NortH CAROLINA 

SmitH Cottece—Dorothy Ainsworth 
‘TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Wake Forest 


Anne Schley Duggan 
James W. Long 


Men Major Students 


University OF MINNESOTA Ralph A. Piper 


Men and Women Major Students 


CORTLAND STATE “TEACHERS COLLEGI 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


Leonore Alway 
Patricia Paterson 

Clarence A. Nelson 

Lock Haven Treacuers K. Zimmerli 
L. M. Fraley 

Peter P. Stapay 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
PANZER COLLFGI 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


University Crry, Mtssourt—Helen Manley 
MerIpIAN, MississtppI—Gene Kidder 
WestrieLp, New Jersey—Robert L. Duncan 


Farco, NortH DAakota—Hazel Dettman 
Sioux Fats, Soutn Dakora—Douglas Evans 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Jess Cearley 


Make 90 per cent AAHPER membership the goal for your staff and students! 
Report for Honor Roll listing to the Circulation Department, AAHPER, 1201-16th 


Street, N. W.. Washington 5. D. C. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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Whoever You Are 


Whatever You Do 


< 


US. PAT OFF 
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MEET the MAJORS 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


New Student Major Clubs 


The following institutions have received 
their National Charters, bringing to 156 
the total number of clubs chartered by 
AAHPER: 

University of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Larry Johnson, President 
Universitv of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arksansas 

Doris Ann Horton, President 
Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, Illinois 

Marilyn Huisinga, President 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 

Jeannene Lathrop, President 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Rodney Place, President 
Western Washingten College 
Bellingham, Washington 

Loretta M. Stibre, President 


West Texas State College 


There are only 15 Majors and one Minor 
in the PEM Club at West Texas State Col- 
lege, but this fall they have planned a pro- 
gram which included archery films, weekly 
archery classes. running a soft drink con- 
cession at the basketball clinic, holding a 
wiener roast for members, and sponsoring 
a Western Dance. 

Pictured is the float entered in the Home- 
coming Parade. On the float are the four 
officers of the club, and in the “trailer” is 
the one physical education minor. 

‘Thev are interested in hearing about 
activities of other small major clubs. 


Four SAHPER Meetings 


SAHPER is the student professional club 
at UCLA, chartered for over a year. Since 
September 1952 four general meetings were 
held, two during the school day with ma- 
jors excused from classes. 

Dr. Hilda Kozman spoke at the first 
meeting on “The Changing Demands on 
Teachers in Physical Education.” Dr. Ben 
Miller also spoke on “The Future of the 
Teacher Training Program at UCLA.” 

The second meeting, “The Olympics 
Come to UCLA,” was highlighted by two 
members of the U. S. Olympic Team as 
speakers and a discussion on their per- 
sonal feelings and emotions led by Larry 
Hovston of the Los Angeles City Schools. 

The other two SAHPER meetings were 
in the evening. One was a social and sports 
night with dancing, volleyball, swimming, 
and refreshments. The second consisted 
of a panel discussion by members of the 
physical education department concerning 
problems of grading and curriculum. 

Besides the general meetings, the 
SAHPER Executive Board has met regu- 
larly once a week throughout the semester. 
The board has expanded by having each 
major class in health, physical education, 
and recreation represented. 

Facvltv sponsors are Deane Richardson 
and Camille Brown. * 


Tape Recording Available 
Talk by the late Dr. Frank S. Stafford 
to group of physical education 
majors (334) 

Request from AAHPER National 
Office 
Free except for return postage 


PEM Ctub float, West Texas State College. 
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DEPENDABLE DRESSINGS 


for FIRST AID, for EMERGENCY 
for DISASTER, for DEFENSE 


With a distinguished record of use by the medical 
services of the Armed Forces, by other governmental 
agencies, by hospitals, by emergency and disaster 
units, by industrial clinics and first-aid stations . . . 


VpSELINE STERILE PETROLATUM 


TRACE MARK 


always STERILE, always READy 


for immedi, 
tat 
°Pplication to 


have been adopted by surgeons as standard pro- 
I cedure, by nurses as preferred matériel, by profes- 
and easy [ sionally-trained aid personnel as the compact, ready- 


an abrasion, ed oa i made, ready-to-apply dressing of their choice. 


Surface injyr; 
/Uries, CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons’d 


Professional Products Division « New York 4, N. Y. 


Specify these superior dressings in 
the foil-envelopes to your supplier. 


VASELINE (tS THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF THE CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., CONS‘D q 
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Desirable Athletic Compe tilt ut THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1953 


tition for Children 


Report of the Joint Committee on — Sponsored by 
Atheletic Competition for Chi'dren 


School Age. 46 pp. 50c¢ each; 2-9 ’ 
copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 25c CAMPS 
each; 100 or more, 20¢ each. 


February 11-12-13-14 
HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


* Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, 
and Recreation 


i 
by Thomas K. Cureton and Purchasing Agents a 
A compilation of over 3509 
individual titles from 1930- * * * * 
46, cross-indexed under sub- 
jects and areas. 292 pp. For full information and reservations write: 
$3.00 


(10% discount to members) ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


Order today 
from 55 West 42nd Street 


AAHPER New York City 
1201 16th St... N. W. 


Washington, D. C. Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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It takes a lot of 
TEAMWORK and COOPERATION 


to continue building America’s great 


sports and recreation programs?! 


That’s why se s:.any athletic directors, coaches 
and physica’ education instructors are asking 
for equipment made or sold by Members of called together to set 
T hl ° ° up standards for sports 
he Athletic Institute — for they know that facilities, construction, 
i i av “vy are mance leadership training 
in this way, they are helping to finance the poe. 
many Institute projects, as shown to the right grams. 
being carried out for them and in the 
interest of bigger and better sports and recre- 


ation programs for all. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 S. STATE STR EET CHICAGO 4, rt. Lending: to aid the 
sports programs of the 
U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, National 
Industrial Recreation 
Assn. and others, 


Printed aids distrib- 
uted to individuais or 


promoting sports and 
recreation. 


Motion pictures show- 
ing the value of 
planned community 
recreation and how 
such recreational pro- 
— may be organ- 
ized or expanded. 


Audio-visual aids to 
assist physical educa- 
tors and sports in- 
structors in their 


WC INS 

‘This seal, pridemark of A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT. 


the Athletic Institute, : OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Wdeotifies its membersy 
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of teaching sports ac- 
tivities to groups of 
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Aalco Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ace Carton Co., Chicago, Il. 

Acushnet Process Sales Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Albany Felt Co., S 

American Box Board © , Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Felt Co., Glenville, Conn. 

American Gut String Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 
American Thread Co., Chicogo, III. 

Ashaway Line G Twine Mfa. Co., Ashaway, R. I. 
The Athletic Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

Athletic Shoe Co.,—Spot-Bilt, Inc., Chicago, II. 
Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A. S. Barnes G Co., New York, N. Y. 

The Bike Web Co., Chicago, lil. 

Boys’ Life, New York, N. Y. 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, III. 
Burton Manufacturing Co., Jasper, Ala. 


Cainap Tanning Company, Napa, Calif. 
Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, Ill. 

Carron Net Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Champion Knitwear Co. Inc., Rochester, New York 
Chicago Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Charles F. Clark, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Samuel Coane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Converse Rubber Co., Chicago, III. 

B. A. Corbin & Son Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
Cornell Forge Co., Chicago, i. 

Cortland Line Co., Cortiand, N. Y. 

Charles 0. Cox Corp.. Memphis, Tenn. 
Cramer Chemical Co., Gardner, Kansas 
Crown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y. 


B. Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 


Dayton ‘Racquet Co., Ohio 

J. deBeer G Son, Albany, N 

Dexter-Wayne Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dodge, Inc., Chicago, ill. 

J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Dunlop Tire G Rubber Corp., New York, N 


R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, III. 
Endicott Johnson Corp., yindicott, 
Everlast, New York, N. 


F. C. Feise Co., Narberth, Pa. 

Felco Athletic Wear Co., New York, N. Y. 
Field and Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 

The Fish Net G Twine Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gem Leather Goods Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
General Fibre Box Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
General Sportcraft Co. Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
Golfcraft, Inc., Escondido, Calif. 
Golfdom, Chicago, WI. 
re B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 

. H. Grady Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 


Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
Hanna Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 
Harvard Specialty Manufacturing Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
H. Harwood G Sons, Natick, Mass. 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hilts-Willard Glove Corp., Gloversville, New York 
Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, N. 
Hoffmann-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago, 
Alan Howard, Inc., New York, N. 
The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich: 
Hughes-Consolidated, ‘Inc., New York, 
Hutchinson Bros. Leether Co., ‘Ohio 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Illinois Mechanical Leather Co., Chicago, 
Industrial Sports Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 

Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, 
Jones & Noudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 


Arthur Kahn Co., New York, Y. 
Knox Advertising, Inc., 


Min 
Seven G. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Kroydon Co., Maplewood, N. J. 
Kennedy Sporting Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Lamkin Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Mass. 
The Linen Thread Co., New York, N. Y. 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MacGregor Golf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

N. J. Magnan Corp., North Attleboro, Mass, 
Marba, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 
Martin G Martin, Chicago, III. 
McLoughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, N. Y. 
The Meyercord Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Moneco Co., New Hoven, Conn. 


National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Ki 
National Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio 
National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., New York, N.Y. 
National Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, 
all its sporting goods dealer 
memb 
a. Sports Equipment Co., Fond du Lac, 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 
F. H. Noble G Company, Chicago, mi. 

Nocona Leather Goods Nocona, Texas 
Nonpariel Manufacturing St. Louis, Mo. 


Oliver Bros., 725 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ada, Ohio 


Paim, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. 
Ben Pearson Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

F. C. Phillips, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 
Powers Manufacturin o., Waterloo, lowa 
A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. Reach Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Red Fox Mfg. Co., | Division of Cullum G Boren 
Co.), Dallas, Texas 

Hans Rees’ Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Richardson, Inc., ‘West Mansfield, 

ass 
John T. Riddell, Inc., Chicago, II. 
A. H. Ross G Sons Co., Chicago, III. 


Sand Knitting Mills Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, Calif. 

Scholastic Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Sears, Roebuck G Co., Chicago, iH. 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co., Kansos City, Kansas 

R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Altoona, Pa. 

Siegmund Werner, Inc., ‘New York, N. Y. 

Ed. W. Simon Co., New York, N. Y. 

Slazengers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

William Skinner G Sons, New York, N. 

Soames Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, 
la 

A. G Spalding G Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sports Age, New York, N. Y. 

Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Stewart tron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, 


Mass. 
H. Swoboda G Son, Inc., Philadeiphio, Pa. 


Tober Baseball Mfg. Co., Manchester, Conn. 
True Temper Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Tucker-Brame Athletic Mfg. Co., Batesville, Miss. 


Union Welt Corp., Chicago, II. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Universal Bleacher Co., Champaign, Ill. 


Victor Sports, Inc., Chicago, II. 

Virginia Rubatex Div. Great American Indus- 
tries, Inc., Bedford, Va. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. Wagner G Adier Co., New York, N. Y. 
Western Auto Supply Co., Kansos ity, Mo. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Ce. Chicago, Ill. 
Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio 


C. W. Zumbiel Co., Norwood, Ohio 


Besides the above. The Athletic Institute has an 
associate membership comprised of a considerable 
number of wtine goods dealer Re ally 
spread throughout the United States. Space does not 
allow listing of these dealers individually 


. possible the non-profit programs of the Athletic Institute. 
neapolis, 
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EDUCATION FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


your State Director of Civil Defense. 


Parts 11 and HI of an AAHPER committee report are presented below. Part 1 
(Implications in Health Instruction) appeared in the January Journal, page 37. 
For copies of the complete report, or other information on civil defense, write to 


PART II. IMPLICATIONS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THFRE CAN BE no real preparedness in the 
United States without adequate civil de- 
fense. This may be accomplished through 
a program of mutual protection on the part 
of individual persons, families, communi- 
ties, and states. Effective civil defense re- 
quires increased educational effort to de- 
velop children and youth, as well as adults, 
into” physically fit, mentally competent, 
emotionally stable, and morally sound 
American citizens. 

One way for the school to contribute ef- 
fectively to the development of a sense of 
responsibility for the protective aspects of 
citizenship is by developing a well-planned 
and properly conducted modern physical 
education program for boys and girls in 
grades one through twelve. It is important 
to note that neither “physical culture” as 
mere body building, nor “physical train- 
ing,” in the form of obstacle courses or 
former calisthenics, will prepare youth for 
the protective aspects of citizenship in our 
times. 

Physical educators can make important 
contributions to civil defense by teaming 
up with other educators. parents, doctors, 
nurses, public health workers, and other 
community leaders in a co-operative effort 
to help develop in children and youth the 
physical stamina, attitudes, skills es- 
sential to protection and survival; the 
emotional stability and morale needed to 
train for and do the tasks necessary for 
civil defense; and the moral conviction that 
the American way of life is worth defend- 
ing, both on the home front and, if need 
be, on the firing line. 

“The objectives of a well-planned phys- 
ical education program in a modern 
American school are these: to promote 
physical and mental health; to utilize 
physicat education activities for social 
education; to provide opportunities 
for the develonment of recreational in- 
terests and skills: and to contribute to 
healthful school living.”1 

The emergency has not changed the 
basic needs, interests, and abilities of bovs 
and girls. A program of physical educa- 


Joint Committee on Hea'th Problems in Educa- 
tion, NEA and AMA, HEALTH FDUCATION, 
P. 159. Washington, D. C., National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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tion based upon these basic needs, in- 
terests, and abilities i: sound and essential 
both in peace time and during a period of 
international tension. 


A. Basic Essentials 
1. Physical education program factors 

which affect the acquisition of com- 

petencies required for civil defense are: 

a. Teachers whose professional prepara- 
tion qualifies them for the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of leader- 
ship. 
Buildings and grounds which should 
include sufficient indoor and outdoor 
instructional areas, and adequate fa- 
cilities such as showers, toilets, and 
dressings rooms, to facilitate the pro- 
viding of a broad program of physi- 
cal education activities. 
Equipment and supplies which should 
be adequate to insure a_ satisfactory 
instructional program in physical edu- 
cation. 
Time allotment—not less than 30 
minutes per day of planned physical 
education in the elementary school 
and at least one hour per day in the 
secondary school is necessary. A physi- 
cal education program of such mini- 
mum time allotments, supplemented 
by an extensive intramural program 
for all boys and girls, will contribute 
to the preparation of children and 
youth for participation in civil de- 
fense activities. 
Program of  activities—participation 
in a diversity of activities, based on 
necds, interests, and abilities of boys 
and girls at each grade level so that 
a definite pattern of progression is 
provided from graces one through 
twelve. 
Health appraisal by physician which 
should) precede participation in any 
program of physical education. 
Class size, varying according to type 
of activitv and the maturity, interests, 
and needs of pupils, from 25 to 40 
students. 


B. Special Contributions of Physical 

Education to Civil Defense 

1. well-organized physical education 
program will make special contribution 


to the preparation of youth for civil 
defense participation by emphasizing: 

a. Physical fitness. The program of physi- 

cal education should be built around 
many activities. It should lead to 
developing the physical vigor neces- 
sary for continued and sustained phys- 
ical effort and for resisting fatigue. 
During an emergency there is an acute 
need for such physical fitness. Physi- 
cal stamina will result from intensive 
physical activities sustained to the 
point of developing increased strength 
and endurance. The intensity of ac- 
tivity, however, must be increased 
gradually, as the student becomes bet- 
ter able to sustain effort. Great care 
must be taken not to employ com- 
petition, exhortation, or precept to 
such an extent that any individual 
will be overtaxed. 
Survival skills. The program should 
provide a wide range of physical ac- 
tivities through which children and 
youth may learn self-protection in 
many different situations. Natural 
physical activities of children and 
youth, such as games and _ sports, 
stunts and tumbling, and certain 
combatives, such as wrestlipg, should 
be the basis of this skill teaching. 
Boxing, judo and obstacle courses are 
not recommended activities. Confi- 
dence and courage should be devel- 
oped, and fear avoided, by giving 
particular attention to pupil mastery, 
one by one, of each separate step in 
the learning progression of each ac- 
tivity. 

Active pupil participation in ana- 
lyzing hazards and in adapting situa- 
tions to assure the safety of all par- 
ticipants should be an integral part 
of instruction. For example, pupils 
may participate in making choice of 
play space in relation to other groups 
or choice of activity within ability 
limitations. 

The activities chosen to help chil- 
dren learn survival skills should in- 
clude many skill experiences such as 
running, dodging, leaping, sliding, 
jumping, falling, and landing. Exam- 
ples of these activities are: tag and 
relay games, track and field, stunts 
and tumbling, apparatus, swimming, 
and winter sports. 

c. Leadership. Child and youth leaders 
may be appointed by teachers for 
some types of responsibilities, and may 
be chosen by their classmates, through 
democratic processes, for others. Lead- 
ership opportunities range from a 
specific assignment within a limited 
range to an extensive and dynamic 
responsibility for the group. A large 
number of short leadership opportu- 
nities for many children is preferred 
to a few long-continued opportunities 
for a smaller number. 

Continuous, alert teacher guidance 
is needed to control the intensity of 
particular leadership experiences, both 
curricular and extracurricular, in or- 
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der to assure the development of 
positive values. Pupil leaders are not 
to be expected to carry the instruc- 
tional responsibilities for the teacher; 
however, in selected leadership situa- 
tions, pupil leaders may teach or 
coach individuals or small groups, un- 
der supervision. Separate “leaders’ 
classes” in the secondary school will 
help assure progressive development 
of leadership skills. 

Examples of extracurricular activi- 
ties in the secondary school which 
provide many good leadership oppor- 
tunities are informal recreational af- 
fairs, clubs, and intramural and var- 
sity activities. 

Group membership. Planned activities 
for groups within classes and in extra- 
curricular activities will encourage 
children to become self-reliant, compe- 
tent. co-operative. and dependable 
group members. Morale grows out of 


Benrens, Cuarces F. After the A-Bomb. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1951. 
182 pp. 

Boy Scouts or America. A Family “Be Pre- 
pared” Plan (Survival - Civil Defense - 
Emergency Service Program Series No. 
3194) , New York: Boy Scouts of America, 
1951. 28 pp. 

First Aid and Rescue Services 
(Survival-Civil Defense-Emergency Serv- 
ice Program Series No. 3196). New York: 
Boy Scouts of America, 1951. 28 pp. 

DEARING, W. PALMER. “Problems of War- 
time Disease Control.” American Journal 
of Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, XL (Dec. 1950), 1491-96. 

DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND 
tHe Aim Forcr. Treatment of Chemical 
Warfare Casualties. Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1951. 155 pp. 

FeprRaL Civit DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Civil Defense Household First Aid Kit. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1951. 1 p. 

Civil Defense in Outline. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1951. 41 pp. 

. Civil Defense Nursing Needs. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1952. 17 pp. 

Emergency Action to Save Lives. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S$. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1951. 28 pp. 

Health Services and Special Weap- 
ons Defense. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1950. 260 pp. 

Medical Aspects of Civil Defense in 
Biological Warfare. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1951. 22 pp. 

——. Speakers Kit— What You Should 
Know About Biological Warfare. Wash- 
ineton, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1951. 

This is Civil Defense. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1951. 
30 pp. 
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group work directed toward common 
goals which have been accepted by all, 
and reached with pride and satisfac- 
tion. 

Membership in groups helps indi- 
viduals to learn to accept direction, to 
share with others, to give help, to ac- 
cept criticism, to do their parts, and 
to continue effort until the work is 
completed. Examples of activities pro- 
viding group membership values are: 
team and squad membership for all 
kinds of pupil-conducted and teacher- 
supervised sports, team games, and 
group apparatus and stunt programs. 
Emergency social recreation skills. So- 
cial recreation activities taught in 
physical education classes should pro- 
vide a wide repertoire of activities for 
use during prolonged air raid drills, 
or in evacuation centers. Suitable ac- 
tivities include a variety of quiet 
games which require no special equip- 
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ment and can be played in very re- 
stricted areas. Schoolroom games, 
puzzles, guessing games, simple sing- 
ing games, folk dances, and children’s 
tag games of all kinds, including cir- 
cle, line, and team tag-type games are 
examples of this type of activity. Ac- 
tivities taught for emergency recrea- 
tion purposes should be taught so 
thoroughly that many pupils will be 
able to act spontaneously as leaders in 
organizing play. 

2. A comprehensive program of physical 
education engenders pride in the na- 
tional heritage and appreciation for the 
freedoms of American citizenship. A 
broad vision of the physical education 
program and its special contributions to 
the preparation of youth for civil de- 
fense participation makes protective 
citizenship an essential element both in 
peace and during a period of interna- 
tional tensions. 


(Feb. 1951), 10-11. 
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NEW BOOKS 


BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH 


Educational Psychology: The Study of Educa- 
tional Growth, by J. M. Stephens. N. Y.: 
Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave. $4.85. 
690 pp. 

This is a study of educational growth 
considered from a teacher's viewpoint. The 
teacher is encouraged to regard himself as 
one clement in the very complex pattern 
of forces. He is then introduced to the 
added forces and told what to expect of 
each. Next he is shown his own. special- 
ized role in the process and the various 
tools he may use in carrying out his task. 
Nutrition Education in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, edited by Helen S. Lockhart 
and Eugenia Whitehead. N. Y.: The Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc., Chrysler Bldg. 43 
pp. $1.00. 

This monograph describes three studies 
in the field of nutrition education. Sugges- 
tions are given for planning more intensive 
programs in nutrition education. ‘Teachers 
and administrators will welcome this study 
as an evaluation tool for current practice. 
Health Instruction Yearbook 1952, by Oliver 
FE. Byrd. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press. 241 pp. $3.50. 

For this yearbook, Dr. Byrd selects about 
250 articles and reports on new ideas of 
healthful living and contributions to medi- 
cal research for presentation in brief form. 

Subjects are fatigue and rest, mental 

health, school health, community health 
services, infection and immunity. Particu- 
larly significant are brief summaries of the 
latest information on new drugs, such as 
the use of isonicotinic acid in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. 
Health Services in City Schools, by H. F. 
Kilander. Bulletin 1952, No. 20. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 68 pp. 25¢c. 

The study, undertaken in co-operation 
with the Public Health Service of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and the American 
Medical Association, shows the present 
status of many phases of school health serv- 
ices in cities having a population of 2,500 
or more in Continental United States. Cer- 
tain trends are also indicated. 


RECREATION 


Anyone Can Sculpt, by Arthur Zaidenberg. 
New York: Harper and Bros. 1952. 157 pp. 
$3.95. 

This book presents the rudiments of 
sculpturing simple figures and animals and 
describes the use of new materials such as 
soapstone, self-setting clay, plasteline 
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plus new methods such as direct metal 
sculpturing, soldering, and metal modeling. 
The Amateur Finisher's Guidebook, by Borden 
Hall. New York: Harper and Bros, 1952. 
115 pp. $3.00. Illus. 

Step-by-step directions are given for pre- 
paring surfaces, removing old paint, mix- 
ing colors, and applying the finish to vari- 
ous pieces of furniture, walls, ceilings, and 
woodwork. The author also discusses the 
purchase, use, and care of brushes, and the 
application of plastic veneers. 

Roller Skating Almanac—1952, edited by Sam 
Finkelstein. New York: Roller Skating Al- 
manac, 41 W. 33rd St. 193 pp. $1.00. 

The annual review of outstanding roller 
skating events, articles, and skate dance dia- 
grams, this almanac contains articles on 
skating games, roller rinks, dance costumes, 
competitive skate dancing, and roller der- 
bies. 

Time Fillers, by Albert A. Ostrow. New 
York: Harper and Bros. 1952. 134 pp. 
$2.50. 

[his is a book of brain-teasers, card soli- 
taires, word games, quizzes, stunts, and 
tricks. Most of the activities can be per- 
formed with simple properties such as pen- 
cil, paper, matchsticks, coins, and spoons. 
Dictionary of Games, compiled by J. B. Peck. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. 
318 pp. $4.75. 

This is a compendium of the best com- 
petitive games played in Great Britain. It 
lists 458 games, their brief history, rules, 
and skill required for playing. The material 
is arranged under three main headings: 
outdoor games, covered court and gymna- 
sium games, and indoor games. 

New Games For ‘Tween-Agers, by Allan A. 
MacFarlan. New York: Association Press. 
1952. 181 pp. $3.00. 

Written for parents and youth leaders, 
this collection of 158 games can be played 
indoors or outdoors by mixed groups of 
pre-teen and teen-age boys and girls with 
little or no equipment. The games have 
been gathered from many countries of the 
world and 30 are of the author’s own in- 
vention. 

The Recreation Leader, by FEF. O. Harbin. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1952. 
128 pp. $1.50. 

This small text outlines the basic philoso- 
phy behind sound recreation programs, tells 
how to discover and develop recreation 
leaders in the church and community, and 
how to evaluate the role of recreation in 
character training. References are made to 
specific activities for different age groups, 


readings on recreation, and sources for 
equipment. 


Betty White's Teen-Age Dance Book. New 
York: David McKay. 1952. 243 pp. $3.50. 

This is an instructional book on popu- 
lar dances: foxtrot, waltz, Charleston, Lin- 
dy, one-step, Rhumba, Mambo, Tango, 
Samba and polka. Sections are also devoted 
to the square dance, organization of a pub- 
lic dance, decorations, refreshments, ideas 
for admission, dance, mixers, invitations, 
and manners. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health 


Heart Disease in Children, by American 
Heart Association, N. Y.: 44 East 23rd St. 
An up-to-date summary of information on 
the prevention and treatment of rheumatic 
fever, the treatment of rheumatic heart 
disease, and the correction of congenital 
heart defects. 


Education for Personal and Family Living As 
Applied to the Social Hygiene Field, by 
American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 20 pp. 1948. L5ec. 
Principles and procedures promoted by the 
American Social Hygiene Association in 
stimulating education for personal and 
family living. 

Health for Girls, by American Social Hy- 
giene Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 1947. 20 pp. 10c¢ each. 

Sex Education in the Home, by American So- 
cial Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 1952, Revised. 20 pp. 10c each. 
A practical outline of sex instruction for 
parents. 

Study of Procedures Used for Screening Ele- 
mentary School Children for Visual Defects, 
by National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. N. Y.: 1790 Broadway. 1952. 15 
pp. 10c. A report of the St. Louis Vision 
Testing Study begun in 1948. 

It's Your Hospital and Your Life! Lucy Free- 
man. 

Working Wives and Mothers. Stella B. Ap- 
plebaum. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th St., New York. 1952. 25c ea. 
Family Life Education Kit, and A Guide for 
Parents. San Diego 1, Calif. Heath Printing 
Co., 1370 First Ave. Gloyd G. Wetherill. 
Two 12-inch 78 r.p.m. recordings for boys 
and girls 4-8 and 8-12. $2.00 each. 
Instruction Regarding Narcotics and Habit- 
Forming Drugs. Supplement to Health Teach- 
ing Syllabus for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Prepared by Mary B. Rappaport, 
Suggested Health Practices for Schools. Min- 
State Education Dept., Albany, N. Y. 1952. 
nesota Dept. of Health. Prepared by Hen- 
nepin County Medical Society and Min- 
neapolis District Dental Society. 1952. 25 
PP- 

A Report of the Health Education Workshop, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Dekalb, Illinois. 75 pp. 

Awake and Away. Leslie W. Irwin, Waid 
W. Tuttle, Caroline De Kelver. Chicago: 
Lyons and Carnahan. 62 pp. 

Keeping Fit for Fun. Leslie W. Irwin, Waid 
W. Tuttle and Caroline De Kelver. Chicago. 
Lyons and Carnahan. 250 pp. 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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An Introduction 
to Physical Education 
NIXON AND COZENS 


Enlarged by the addition of 50% more bibliography and informa- 


tion on current opportunities, this book is completely up-to-date. 


By EUGENE W. NIXON, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, Pomona 
College, Claremont, California; and FREDERICK W. COZENS, Professor 
and Director of Physical Education, University of California. 271 pages, 


x 7%". $3.75 Fourth Edition, 


Methods in Physical Education 
KOZMAN, CASSIDY AND JACKSON 


More attention to practical classroom methods has increased the importance 
of this standard text. Excellent bibliography and complete cross references 
are helpful also. 

By HILDA CLUTE KOZMAN, Ph.D., Physical Education Teacher in Secondary 
Schools, Oakland, California, 1918-1941; ROSALIND CASSIDY, Ed.D., Professor 
of Physical Education, University of California at Los Angeles; and CHESTER O. 
JACKSON, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois. $57 pages, 
x 8YY", illustrated. $5.00. Second Fdition 


Protective Body Mechanics 
MARGARET CAMPBELL WINTERS 


A beautifully illustrated guide to the fundamentals of body mechanics in daily 
activity and in nursing. Not only shows the “how” but also the “why,” of technics. 
By MARGARET CAMPBELL WINTERS, R.N., P.T., Instructor in Nursing, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Nursing; Formerly Head of the Department of Physical Therapy, University 
of Chicago Clinic. 150 pages, 8” x 1034”, with 393 diagrammatic illustrations. $3.50. 


Therapeutic Use of Tanks and Pools 
LOWMAN AND ROEN 


Ihe only book available on a bye endously important in_ polio 


are. 196 illustrations demonstrate t 
By CHARLES L. LOWMAN, M.D., Director 
SUSAN G. ROEN, Director of Physical Ther 
Los Angeles. 90 pages, 8” x 1034”. $3.00. 
W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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A NEW MOSBY BOOK! 


( The Edition) 


The Organization and Administration of 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


Before working on the revision of his book for this new Second Edition, Means gave care- 
ful consideration to the many reviews, suggestions, and expressed ideas on the funda- 


mental use of the first edition. Since most major colleges and universities used it as a 


source for professional leadership training—and since the list of colleges offering profes- 


sional courses in this specialized field is on the increase—the book has been strengthened 
in that respect. The material on girls’ and women’s programs has also been enlarged and 
broadened. 


Otherwise, the underlying principles and philosophies of the work remain unchanged. 


Social and economic trends emphasize the basic truth that no student should be deprived 


of his or her opportunity for participation in a great variety of recreational experiences 
in the school program—and Means continues to stress the importance of these opportuni- 


ties in contributing to the happiness and well-being of the individual. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Historical Background of Intramural Sports and Organization for Competition 
Activities The Program for Girls and Women 


Philosophy and Objectives of Intramural Sports 
Administrative Problems and Responsibilities 
Organization of Units for Competition 
Planning Time for Intramurals 


Co-Recreational Activities 
Financing the Program 
Extramural Athletics 


3 The Program for Activities Expanding the Outdoor Program weer 

Point Systems: Group and Individual Scoring Community Relationships and Participation 
Awards and Recognition Motivation and Promotion of the Program 
Intramural Rules and Regulations Practical Aids and Suggestions to Facilitate Competition 
The Noon-Hour Program Selected Bibliography 


By Louis E. Means, Consultant in School Recreation, Bureau of Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, California State Department of Education; 
Formerly Professor of Physical Education and Director of the Division of Physical 
Education and Intramural Sports, University of Nebraska. Second Edition. 466 
Pages, 240 illustrations, Price, $5.75. 


Send inquiries and orders to 3207 Washington Blivd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Pablibed by MOSBY 


Scientific Publications 


SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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Growing Day by Day. Leslie W. Irwin, Waid 
W. Tuttle, Caroline De Kelver. Chicago. 
Lyons and Carnahan. 126 pp. 

My Safety and First-Aid Book. Leslie W. Ir- 
win. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan. 185 pp. 


Physical Education 


Touch Football Rule Book, formulated by 
College Physical Education Association: 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 32 pp. 50c. 

101 Hints on Better Floor Care, by Hunting- 
ton Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
28 pp. 

1953 Athletic Equipment Catelog, by W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th Street, Los 
Angeles Il. 32 pp. 


Recreation 


Musical Therapy 1951, Book of Proceedings of 
the National Association for Music Therapy, 
edited by Esther Goetz Gilliland. Chicago: 
National Association for Music Therapy, 
64 E. Van Buren Street. 1952. 259 pp. 
$3.50 cloth, $3.00 paper; bibliography sep- 
arate, $1.00. Add 15c for mailing. 

Sing A Song of Manners, by Marion Jollison. 
New York: Hart Publications. 1952. 63 pp. 
$2.00. 

Therapeutic Use of Pools and Tanks, by 
Charles L. Lowman, M. D. and Susan G. 
Roew. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co. 
1952. 90 pp. $3.00. 


General 


Guides to a Curriculum for Modern Living. 
Florence B. Stratemeyer, Columbia Univer- 
sity: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 1952. 60 pp. 


Research Monograph. Department of Physi- 
cal Education, Health Recreation, 
School of Education, New York University 
Bookstore. 212 pp. Unpublished studies of 
problems and methods of research perti- 
nent to physical education, health educa- 
tion, and recreation. 


Group Processes in Intergroup Education, by 
Jean D. Grambs. N. Y.: National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 
Fourth Ave. 82 pp. 25c. 


Teachers and the Community, An In-Service 
Program in Action, by Harry Bard. N. Y.: 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Ave. 53 pp. 25c. * 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Maud L. Knapp and Frances Todd 


This stimulating new book discusses the parallel 
between democratic practices and sports. THE 
SCHOOL REVIEW says: “This is a ‘how to’ presen- 
tation that attempts to translate nebulous prin- 
ciples, tenets and objectives into action techniques 
that may assist the pre-service and in-service phys- 
ical education teacher to achieve classes which are 
laboratories for experiencing and perfecting demo- 
cratic skills through the medium of physical ac- 
tivities.” 

The book includes student evaluation check list 
and self-rating scale. 56 pages, 54% x 814—$1.25. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS 
435 Alma St., Palo Alto, Calif. 


ANNOUNCING 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR by H. Driver —$1.50 


A pocket-sized book for players, 108 pp. of instruction, 


with 43 photos and diagrams 


A pupil companion to TENNIS FOR TEACHERS, this handbook presents the same 
methods, stroke descripiions, court positions and strategy. Even a beginner can understand 
and apply the step-by-step instructions given in this book. 


Ready for distribution in March, TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR may be ordered on 
approval at this time by physical educators and tennis coaches who wish to consider 
its adoption as a pupil textbook. 


A discount of 10% will be given on school orders of 10 or more copies. 
Address orders to: H. DRIVER, FROST WOODS, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 


Information on 
Group Rate 
School Plan 
sent on request 
—including 
FREE class- 
room Discus- 
sion Topic 
Questions. 


FOR HFALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


A CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON 


® Physical Fitness * Sex Education 
* MentalConditioning * Diet & Exercise 


* Teen-age Problems ® Scientific Progress 


TODAY'S HEALTH articles are of 
direct benefit to all teachers of 
physical education, psychology, hy- 
giene, biology and home economics. 


TODAY’: HEALTH 
Dept. FEB, 535 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


[_] lenclose $ for the subscription checked below. 


[_] Please send me FREE information on school group rate plan for 
class room use, including sample Discussion Topic Questions. 


City 
[(_] 8 Mo. for $2.13 [_) 9 Mo. for $2.40 {] 10 Mo. for $2.60 
{_} 1 Yr. for $3.00 (J 2 Yrs. for $5.00 () 3 Yrs. for $6.50 
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Michael Herman, 
Editor of Folk Dance 
Magazine and one 
of America’s 
foremost Teachers 
of Folk Dancing 


Talking about 
P. A. Systems 
for Square Dance Callers 
and Folk Dance Teachers, 


says: 
“When you invest in a P. A. System 
for teaching and calling, you want a 
machine that will help you in your 
work...not merely play your records! 


“Your machine must be able to PLAY 
ANY RECORD AT ANY SPEED 
... Slow up or increase the beat of 
your music, Your machine should give 
your records and your voice good re- 
production... must be easy to operate 
without a lot of gadgets to get in your 
way. Your P. A. System must be so 
sturdily built that it can take a beating 
day in and day out... and it should 
have a powerful speaker and amplifier 
to handle a large group, OUTDOORS 
AS WELL AS INDOORS!" 


“Of all the P. A. Systems avail- 
able to our profession, only the 


can fill these requirements’’ 


The RHYTHMASTER is the world’s most ver- 
satile portable phonograph and is fast becom- 
ing the choice of recreation directors for 
every kind of indoor and outdoor activity .. . 


@ INDOORS: Powerful amplifier and speaker 
accommodates 1000 people in auditorium, 
gymnasium, ballroom, etc. 


@ OUTDOORS: Simply plug your trumpet 
speakers directly into your RHYTHMASTER 
for use on athletic field, etc. 


@ By plugging a microphone into input pro- 
vided, the recreation director can super- 
impose his voice over the selection being 
played, and ac- 
cent the record 
with personal 
comments and 
instructions. 


/ Fingertip control 
/ lever increases or 
4 decreases speed 

of ANY RECORD 
(without stopping 
tthe machine). 


1 
Model 
RP-43VC 
$269.95 


Write for FREE Catalogue 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


38-17 Queens Blvd Longfstand N.Y 


the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


. by MARGARET DEHAAN FREED 
Editor, National Section on Dance, 1519B, Brackenridge Apts , Lake Austin Blvd., Austin, Texas 


Northwest District Chairman 

May we introduce Bettie Jane Owen, 
Northwest) District Chairman, instructor 
and Dance Director at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene. A graduate of Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina, with 
her M.A. in Dance Education from New 
York University, she has also had summer 
work from leading dancers and educators. 

Miss Owen has previous teaching ex- 
perience at Greensboro College, Greensboro, 
N. C.; experience as playground director 
and dancing counsellor at camp. 


Bettie Jane Owen 


West Coast Dance Workshop 

As the result of a successful dance work 
shop offiered last summer by the Oregon 
State College dance department, the West- 
ern Society for Physical Education for Col 
lege Women has decided to offer a similar 
workshop in 1953 at Stanford University. 
It will be supported by all West Coast 
dance instructors. The emphasis will be 
placed on teaching dance in high schools, 
as it was last summer. Guest teacher will 
be Betty Meredith-Jones, from England, 
currently at the U. of California at Berkeley. 

The West Coast dance instructors have 
also organized as a concert committee to 
co-ordinate their efforts to bring dance 
artists to the West Coast. It is hoped to 
promote more western tours by synchroniz 
ing program plans and gtiaranteeing book- 
ings. Committee headquarters are at Ore- 
gon State College, with Betty Lynd Thomp- 
son, associate professor of physical educa- 
tion, as co-ordinator, 


State Convention in Idaho 

Problems of teaching folk and modern 
dance in junior high schools was the sub- 
ject of the Dance Section meetings at the 
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state physical education convention in De- 
cember. Patricia Rowe of the U. of Idaho, 
who planned the meetings, directed the 
modern dance division; Donna Hogge of 
Idaho State College directed the folk dance. 


University of Idaho 

Not only Orchesis, but also Pre-Orchesis 
and the beginning and advanced modern 
dance classes, presented two performances 
of a Christmas program at the U. of Idaho. 
Orchesis members have also participated 
in a campus musical, “Sing, Senator, Sing,” 
and on a TV show in Spokane. 

Plans for the spring include some form 
of intramural competition in modern 
dance; a performance for the Faculty New- 
comer’s Club and the annual Mother's Day 
Weekend Dance Recital in May. 


Dance News from Oregon 

Ruth Strode, publicity director for the 
Portland, Oregon, Bureau of Parks and 
Public Recreation, sent us a detailed and 
interesting account of the place of dance 
in the public recreation program in Port- 
land. Unfortunately, we cannot use her 
article for lack of space. 

She indicates that all age groups from 
preschoolers to adults are participating in 
various forms of dance. 


(Concluded on page 47) 


WORLD FESTIVAL OF 
FOLK DANCE AND FOLK SONG 
Biarritz (France)—Pamplona (Spain) 

JULY 9-13, 1953 
For information, write to 
International Folk Music Council 
12 Clorane Gardens, London NW3 


APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS 

from the Ruth Whitney Jones 

Dance Loan Fund must reach 
the fund chairman 


BY MAY 1 


Write to Mary E. Whitney 
Bowling Green State Univ. 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Contributions to the Fund 


may also be sent to the 
Chairman 
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RECORDED MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 
For 


GYM PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


Styled by 
EMINENT DANCE AUTHORITIES 


Expressly for 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN ALL TYPES OF DANCE 
e TAP e e BALLET e e MODERN -e e CHARACTER e« 
EXERCISE AND PRACTICE PHRASES COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS 
DANCE ROUTINES 


WRITTEN BY PROMINENT DANCE TEACHERS ——— 
CLEARLY WRITTEN AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD * EACH ROUTINE INCLUDES A LIST OF STANDARD 
DANCE TERMINOLOGY ye ALL DANCES ARRANGED TO RUSSELL RECORDS ye IN HANDY BOOKLET FORM 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


RECORDS 


P.O. BOX 328 i ot VENTURA, CALIF. 


* CHOice FoR STUDENT 
BREAK RESISTANT PLASTIC 


Prepared by Frances Bascom and 
Charlotte Irey of the Dance Re- 
sources Committee, National Sec- 
tion on Dance, and published by 
AAHPER. 24 pages. 


ORDER AAHPER 


NOW 1201 16th St., N.W. 
50¢ Wash. 6, D.C. 


Made of ‘’Durene’’ Multiple 
Mercerized Cotton. 


Sizes: 10A-20 
Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon 


" Write for 
Royal, Gold, Pink and Red FREE BOOKLET 
Price $3.75 


Send for Our Free Catalog! 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


~ 
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ond CHARLOTTE IREY SHOE 
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PARENTS; % 
1607 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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TABLE TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT OF 


CHAMPIONS 


ONLY TABLE TENNIS gives the 
greatest benefits of competitive 
sport to the greatest numbers. 


@ Neither age, sex, or physical size is a 
handicap. Everybody gets into the game. 


All get the body and character building 
benefits of competitive sport. 


Table Tennis offers these advantages, as 
an organized sport, for informal play, 
or both. 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS 


gives you the equipment of champions, built 
to endure, with extra skill for ex- 

tra enjoyment, by the nation's 

leading manufacturer, 


HARVARD'S 
“Table Tennis Teacher’, 
a 16-page booklet 
of complete facts on set- 
ting up a Table Tennis 
Program. 


Harvard Table Tennis Co. 
60 State St., Boston, 


Gentiemen: 
Piease send free Harvard ‘‘Table Tennis Teacher’ 


Dept. J-2 


Address 
City 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 3411 N St., N W.. Washington 7, D C 


For full information on the Operating Code of the Recreational Therepy 
Section, and on how to become idenified with this new Section, see “Recrea- 
tional Therapy” in the June 1952 issue of this JOURNAL. Sugzes‘ions rela- 
tive to the content of this column should be mailed to the Seciion Editor. 


Recreation in the Mental Hospital 

Dr. Paul Haun's article entitled “Rec- 
reation in the Mental Hospital—A_ Philoso- 
phy,” which appeared in the September 
1952 issue of this JourWAL has stimulated 
an unusual amount of interest. There 
have been several requests for reprints of 
the article. The December 1952 issue of 
Mental Hospitals quotes liberally from the 
article and it is reprinted in its entirety in 
the December 1952 issue of Child-Family 
Digest. The article is well worth re-reading. 


Will Eastern District Be First? 


In last month’s column, your editor en- 
couraged the formation of Recreational 
Therapy Sections at district and state 
levels of our association. He is happy to re- 
port that as early as December 16, 1952. he 
received word from Robert C. Boyd, Chief, 
Special Services at the VA Hospital, Aspin- 
wall, Pa., that steps had already been taken 
to form such a section in the Eastern Dis- 
trict. It is not too early to make necessary 
preliminary plans for the formation of 
these local sections at the several annual 
district spring meetings. 


Applications for ARC Positions 


Last month's column reported that the 
American National Red Cross is recruiting 
women recreation workers for hospital po- 
sitions. Those wishing to apply for these 
positions should direct their applications 
to the nearest Area Office, rather than to 
the Red Cross National Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 

The four area office addresses are: Ezst- 
ern Area Office, 615 North St. Asaph St., 
Alexandria, Va.; Midwestern Area Office, 
4050 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo.; South- 
eastern Area Office, 230 Spring St.. N. W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga., and Pacific Area Office, 1550 
Sutter St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 


NAMT Meeting 

The Third Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for Music Therapy was 
held Oct. 30, 31-Nov. 1 at the Hotel 
Kansan in Topeka, Kan. Approximately 
350 people were in attendance. 


There are at present more than 300 mem- 
bers of this relatively new professional as- 
sociation, which has as its purpose the 
progressive development of the use of music 
in medicine, and the advancement of re- 
search, interests, and standards of music 
therapy. 

\ significant development at this meet- 
ing was the adoption of requirements for 
undergraduate training leading to the 
bachelor’s degree in Music Therapy. 

Newly elected President is E. Thayer Gas- 
ton, Ph.D., University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

John N. Anderson, M.D., superintendent 
ol Topeka State Hospital, and Karl Men- 
ninger, M.D., The Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan., were elected to the Board 
of Directors. The Kellogg Center, East 
Lansing, Mich., was selected as the location 
for the fourth annual meeting which is 
scheduled for mid-October 1953. 


Miracle on Skis 

Your editor has had the pleasure of re- 
viewing an informative, inspiring, and en- 
tertaining motion picture “Miracle on Skis.” 
Photographed in the Austrian Alps, it is a 
story depicting how two leg amputees, 
one unilateral and one bilateral, have over- 
come, through skiing, their physical handi- 
caps received during World War II. The 
picture is 16mm. black and white, two 
reels; running time approximately 20 min- 
utes. Booking information can be secured 
from Regal Pictures, 246 Stuart St., Boston 
16, Mass. 


Sports for the Blind 

Those interested in this topic will want 
to read an article by Basil Curtis entitled 
“St. Dunstan's at Sport,” which appeared in 
the November 1952 issue of New Era. St. 
Dunstan's is a nation-wide rehabilitation 
organization for the blind, with branches 
throughout the British Commonwealth). 
This article indicates that “it is not enough 
- . . to prepare a newly blinded man to 
earn his living. Equally important are the 
keeping up of social contacts and the con- 
structive use of leisure. Sport provides one 
of the best roads to both these goals.” A 
detailed account is given of application of 
sports to rehabilitation of the blind. * 
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Dance = (from page 44) 
All Frosh Take Basic Rhythms 


Unique and worthwhile is the inclusion 
of basic thythms instruction in the required 
program for all Freshman students at Lin- 
field College, McMinnville, Oregon. Men 
and women learn basic patterns and steps. 

Hal Smith, director of the Men's Physical 
Education Dept., and Jane Mcllroy, dance 
director, feel that this requirement has 
done much to stimulate the growing in- 
terest in all types of rhythmic activities, 
such as the new nonrequired instructional 
hour in social dance held twice a week in 
the gym. Approximately 50 students attend 
each session, with a preponderance of men! 

In January, Colleen Cook of Reed College 
presented an interesting program for the 
Physical Education Major's club: a demon- 
stration of modern dance, showing rela 
tionship of dance techniques to. skills in 
sports such as football, basketball, tennis. 


OSC Dance Notes 

Contra dancing is gaining in popularity 
in the Portland area, according to Irma 
Weir of Oregon State College. Many contra 
dances were danced and learned at the an- 
nual American Folk Dance Clinic and 
Jamboree, held at the College in November. 

Lenore Bischoff of Stuttgart, Germany, 
was guest instructor at an all-day teaching 
session of German Folk Dances at OSC in 
December. She is one of ten German teach- 
ers spending part of their stay in the 
United States at Orevon State College. 

In modern dance, OSC’s Orchesis group is 
also active, presenting demonstrations at 
several high schools and planning a_per- 
formance tour. Orchesis has started an “in- 
terest group” for all women in modern 
dance classes or with previous experience. 
The group works on technique, accompani- 
ment, and composition. 


Dance Co-op in Portland 

Fonr participants in last summer's dance 
workshop at Reed College, Portland, which 
was directed by Georgiana Wiebenson, have 
formed a dance co-op to teach and further 
public interest in dance. According to 
Katherine Lee, one of the members, there 
has been an excellent response with classes 
for children teenagers. 

A drama department has recently been 
added. 


Dance and Architecture 

From the U. of Oregon, Bettie Jane 
Owen writes that faculty members of the 
School of Architecture and the Dance Divi- 
sion have had some interesting discussions 
about movement and its relation to archi- 
tecture. A lecture-demonstration by a small 
group of men dancers was presented in an 
architecture course, resulting in an assign 
ment in architecture based on movement. 

Other lecture demonstrations and recitals 
have been presented by the dance concert 
group, under Miss Owen's direction. In ad 
dition, the group presents a_ series of 
monthly dance workshops, to show works- 
in-progress for performance experience, 
criticism, and evaluation. 

A Festival of Contemporary Arts is cur- 
rently under way at the U. of Oregon. * 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, 


Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $12.90, postage 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. 


the 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By JEANNETTE SMALLEY 
Fully illustrated manual offering 
many activities and games for 
grades one through six. THE AMERICAN TEACHER 
says: “An excellent aid for arranging a well-round- 
ed physical education program. It is especially help- 
ful because the skills required for each game pro- 
gress according to the grade level.” 
136 pages, 8'/2 x II, spiral bound - $2.50 


THE NATIONAL PRESS 
435 Alma St., Palo Alto, Calif. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 

and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures. self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.00 POST PAID 

New York City Approved List 
Write to RUTH E. GOLD 

6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


BY 
PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Record- 
ing) L.P. record 30 minutes of accom- 
paniment for techniques, rhythmic fun- 
damentals and composition. 
WITH 
ACCOMPANYING BROCHURE 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THIS 
RECORDING 
BY 


AILEENE LOCKHART 
Associate Professor USC 


Orders should be accompanied by check or 
institutional purchase order number. $6.00 
postpaid 


To 

GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 

LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 


otter 

TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 
mn 

ARCHERY... RIDING... DANCE 


June 28-July 4 Sept. 2-Sept. 13 
Write Mr. and Mrs. Edw B Miller 
450 W. 24th St.. 16A) New York 1! NY 


SQUARE DANCE PARTY 


by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, countr 
games, refresnment recipes, mixers, music wif 
chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
jent for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 
VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. GC, G.P.O. Box 540, New York 1, N. Y. 


© 


for comfort and freedom . . . 
short or long sieeves—zipper fastening 

in black, white, aqua, red, 
royal rib ‘‘durene’’ cotton, $4.25 


Capezio products represent true economy in all price 
ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details on 
your other Capezio favor- 
ites for dance in physical 


education. New York® Boston® Chicago 
Address Dept. CP-253 Los Angeles* Hollywood 


San Francisco « San Mateo « Montreal 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughoet the World 
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MONTHLY 


AAHPER-AACTE Joint Meeting 


AAHPER will join the American Associa 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education in a 
meeting Saturday, February 14, in the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, beginning at 9 A.M. 

College presidents and deans of schools of 
education will meet with AAHPER mem 
bers to discuss the contribution of health 
education, physical education, and recrea 
tion to general education. 

The Saturday morning panel discussion 
will be a follow-up of the Friday night Gen 
eral Session AAC LE meeting. Dr. Clifford 
Brownell, president of AAHPER, will be 
one of the Friday night speakers. 

All persons interested in our three areas 
or in general education are invited to at 
tend both the Friday night general session 
and the Saturday morning group discussion. 


Second International Congress 

Travel with AAHPER to the Second In 
ternational Congress on Physical Education 
and Women’s Sports, Paris, July 19-26, 

Combine your professional interests with 
recreation, Join one of the ANHPER’s low 
cost all expense tours in Europe, 

By sea—-8 weeks—sailing June 27 from 
New York—visiting Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Milan, Nice, Marseilles, Avignon, Paris, 
Bern, the Swiss Alps, Lucerne, Zurich, Inns 
bruck, the Salzburg Music Festival, Verona, 
Venice—sailing from Genoa Aug. 13, arriy 
ing in New York, Aug. 24th. All-expense 
tour $1280. 

By air—4 weeks—-Leaving New York, July 
15th to join the sea tour in Paris. Return 
ing August 12th—$1185. 

\ European attraction just prior to the 
Paris Congress is a World Festival of Folk 
Dance and Folk Song, to be held in Biar 
(France) -Pamplona (Spain) July 9-15. 
Fees for the Festival will be two British 
pounds. For information, write Interna 
tional Folk Music Council, 12 Clorane Gar 
dens, London NWS8, England. 

Another attraction is a visit: to schools 
near London and a conference in London 
arranged by the Ling Society for July 13-16, 
\ maximum of 30 physical education teach 
ers Will be able to observe school programs 


Adult Education 
The Council of National Organizations of 
the Adult Fducation Association of the 
United States met in New York, Dec, 1952 
to consider plans for the year. ANHPER 
was represented. Research projects and co 
operative activities were proposed. 
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REPORT ON 


New Contributing Member 

The American Social Hygiene Association 
is the latest organization to become a con- 
tributing member of the AAHPER. Con- 
tributing membership is obtained on pay- 
ment of a special annual membership of 
$50. or more. It is available for individuals 
or organizations wishing to make a con- 
tribution to the work of the Association. 


NTLGD Laboratory Session 

Based upon seven years of pioneering 
research and experience in the relatively 
new field of training leaders in skills neces- 
sary for developing effective groups, the 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development will hold its three-week sum 
mer laboratory session at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Me., June 21—Juty II. 

\pproximately 110 applicants will be 
accepted for this session. Persons involved 
in problems of working with groups in a 
training, consultant, or leadership capacity 
in any field are invited to apply. 

The NILGD is sponsored by the NEA 
Division of Adult Education Service and 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, Univ. 
of Mich. with the co-operation of faculty 
members from various universities. For 
further information, write to the NPELGD 
at 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C 


Nursing Outlook 

The first issue of The National League 
for Nursing’s new magazine, Nursing Out- 
look appeared Jan. 15th. It presented at 
ticles on all types of nursing services and 
education. The other major publication 
in the nursing field, The American Journal 
of Nursing, will focus problems of the in- 
dividual nurse in her professional practice. 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Research 
Fellowship 

Dennis Rigan has been awarded the first 
Phi Epsilon Kappa Research Fellowship of 
$500. His study is entitled “An Investiga 
tion to Determine the Effects of Spontane 
ous Exercise in the Development of Can 
cer in Mammary Cancer-Bearing Strains of 
Mice.” He wishes to determine if spon- 
taneous exercise affects the incidence of 
cancer and the length of life of a mammary 
cancer-bearing strain of mice. 

Mr. Rigan is an associate supervisor in 
the Dept. of Physical Education for Men, 
Univ. of Mich. The research is being done 
as part of the requirement for his Ph.D. 


NATIONAL NEWS 


NEA Building Program 


A $5 million building program by the 
National Education Association has been 
announced by Dr. William G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary. Construction is expected to 
start in the spring of 1953. 

Building plans call for the addition of a 
modern eight-story office building on the 
site now occupied by a garage in the rear 
of the present headquarters at 1201-16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. The front 
of the building will be reconstructed to 
harmonize with the rest of the educational 
center. 

The NEA hopes to complete the building 
program and have it in operation by 1957, 
the year marking its 100th anniversary. 
Present crowded and_ scattered offices are 
inadequate to meet the needs of expanding 
services to the million U. S. teachers of 
today. 


Submitting a Journal Article 

Many inquiries are received by the Jour- 
nal Editor about requirements for submit 
ting articles for publication and about re- 
view procedure. 

For the information of those interested, 
any member or non-member of AAHPER 
may submit appropriate material relating 
to the areas of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. Manuscripts 
should be typed, double-space, preferably 
from three to six tyepwritten pages, size 
814 x Il. Short, practical articles are es- 
pecially desirable and it is advisable to send 
photographs or drawings for illustration, if 
possible, for better presentation of the 
article. 

Manuscripts are submitted to the Editor, 
1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
who acknowledges receipt. They are then 
sent out to Associate Editors in the special 
area (see list, contents page) for review. 
if they are appropriate in subject matter 
and style. Associate Editors are appointed 
for three-vear terms by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Two Associate Editors must accept an 
article before it can be scheduled for pub- 
lication, revisions sometimes being  nec- 
essary before final acceptance. The author 
is informed by the Editor of the decision 
on his article. Accepted articles are tenta- 
tively scheduled for use at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Each author receives an advance 
copy of the issue in which his article ap- 
pears, with a reprint order blank contain- 
ing special author’s rates. * 
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Heart Disease 

In the light of our present knowl- 
edge, and until the causes of these 
major types of heart disease are 
identified, their control consists 
largely of measures to minimize car- 
diac damage, prevent heart failure, 
and postpone mortality. 


(from page 18) 


Minor Types of Heart Disease 
At present there are a few types 
of heart disease which can be pre- 
vented or corrected, but they do not 
weigh heavily in the mortality scale. 
Heart Disease Associated with In- 
fection. Two types of heart disease 
develop in the course of an infec- 
tious disease—one in diphtheria, and 
the other in syphilis. Thanks to 
widespread immunization against 
diphtheria and prophylaxis and ear- 
ly and effective treatment of syphi- 
lis, diphtheritic and syphilitic heart 
disease are becoming rare. It is im- 
portant for any community heart 
program to support local public 
health measures for the prevention 
of diphtheria and syphilis. No 
longer is there any excuse for heart 
disease to develop from these causes. 
Congenital Heart Disezse. A meas 
ure of control has also been gained 
over congenital heart disease. New 
surgical techniques have made it 
possible to correct several types of 
congenital defects, which might oth- 
erwise produce disability and early 
death. Now that surgery offers new 
life to some children handicapped 
by this form of heart disease, par- 
ents, physicians, teachers, and other 
adults have the responsibility for 
seeing that those who need it are 
given the opportunity for surgical 
treatment. 
Bacterial Endocarditis. Bacterial 
endocarditis, a serous infection of 
the endocardium, or heart lining, is 
usually a complication of congenital 
heart disease or rheumatic heart dis- 


ease. It can now be prevented or 
cured in many cases with the new 
antibiotics. 


Prevention of Heart Disease 
The development of specific pre- 
ventive measures for most forms of 
heart disease must await further in- 
vestigation of their causes. Mean- 
time general measures, such as 
healthy living habits, weight con- 
trol, and protection from infection 


can be observed. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all is the periodic physi- 
cal examination which should be 
started in childhood and continued 
throughout life. This is the best as- 
surance of having an early diagno- 
sis which, in turn, means an oppor- 
tunity to prevent or delay the devel- 
opment of heart disease. Periodic 
checkups are all the more important 
now that new and improved diag 
nostic methods are making accurate 
diagnosis for heart disease possible 
in most Cases. 

The measures used for examining 
the heart during a routine physical 
examination are familiar to nearly 
every one. Other methods are used, 
when the physician thinks it neces- 
sary. One is electrocardiography— 
the making of a graphic record 
the electric current produced by the 
contraction of the heart muscle. By 
this means it is possible to study the 
action of the heart muscle. It is 
also possible to test the heart's func 
tion by noting its reaction to various 
forms of physical exercise. 

One of the newest diagnostic pro- 
cedures is angiocardiography, a 
means of viewing the cardiac cham 
bers and great vessels by roentgen 
rays, following the 
jection of a radiopaque substance. 
This is a valuable tool for diagnos 
ing congenital heart disease. 

Cardiac catheterization is another 
new technique for collecting samples 
of blood from the right-sided cham. 
bers of the heart ard the pulmonary 
artery. Thus it is possible to study 
the oxygen content of the blood and 
the blood pressure levels. 

The use of radioactive isotopes 
is the latest method of studying the 
circulating blood volume. Isotopes 
are also used in treatment but so far 
their role 


intravenous in 


in therapy is less signifi 
cant than in research and diagnosis. 

Many drugs, besides those already 
mentioned, are being used exper- 
imentally and studied for their ef- 
fects upon the heart and circulation. 

The perfection of techniques, now 
in their early use, and the develop- 
ment of new ones, are future possi- 
bilities, and the promise of interest 
ing and even surprising discoveries 
which may lead to the control of 
heart disease, lies in the research of 
today and tomorrow. * 
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For Baseball 
and Softball 


Power-Bilts 
Sold Only 
in 


Pro Shops 


Louisville 
Grand-Slams 
at Your 
Dealers 


Golf Catalogs 
in full color 
sent on request 


GRAND AM 


Louisville, 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. Kentucy 
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by RACHEL BLACKBURN 


Editor, National 


Connecticut News 

Connecticut has planned a series of sport 
clinics for the 1952-53 academic year. Six 
basketball mectings will be sponsored, fol 
lowed by clinics for swimming, golf, and 
archery. 

Marjorie Doty, Hartford H. S., is chair- 
man of a committee appointed to study the 
problem of interscholastic conipetition for 
clementarw school level. 

Geneva Keli, state NSWA representative, 
reports that a GAA credit transfer form 
will soon go into operation, Josephine O’- 
Dwyer, state basketball chairman, has been 
in charge of this project. 

Women’s Athletics Featured 

A program on women's athletics was a 
feature of the MAHPER convention at 
Bangor, Maine. Catherine Shaw had charge 
of the program. Field sports were featured, 
supervised by Shirley Raymond, Inez Smith, 
Betty Friedler, Marion Edwards, and Mrs. 
Colette Caswell, Veaching techniques and 
skills of field hockey and speedball were 
demonstrated. A field hockey game between 
Univ. of Maine women and physical educa 
tion instructors from over the state, high- 
lighted the, program. 

State Representative Presides 

\ dinner meeting for these interested in 
women's athletics was held in Vermont as 
part of the state teachers’ convention. Mrs, 
Dorothy Jones, state representative, pre- 
sided. Plans for clinics and play days were 
discussed. It was decided that individual 
sports would be stressed this year. 

Isabel Holstrom, Montpelier H. S., was 
elected State Representative for NSWA. She 
will assume her duties June 1953, when 
Mrs. Jones completes her term of offce. 

Ohio Bulletin 

Betty Wagner, Ohio representative, re- 
ports a bulletin was sent out to all NSWA 
state committee members. This bulletin 
listed “new business” as an effort to elim- 
inate the adoption of the “set” of basket- 
ball rules for girls and women as proposed 
by the National Federation of High School 
Athletic Associations. 

State committee members, responsible for 
displays of NSWA material at the sectional 
meetings of the Ohio Teachers’ Association, 
were also listed. Each state committee 
member plans to have two or more coach- 
ing or officiating clinics. demonstrations or 
a combination of the clinic and demonstra- 
tion in some sport or NSWA activity. 

Ohio's goal is to encourage clinics and 
demonstrations in the sports or activities 
which show the greatest need for encour- 
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ection on Women's Athletic 


s, Central High ‘ ol, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


agement, improvement in play, officiating, 
or in understanding of rules. 
Panel In Pennsylvania 

panel discussion entitled, ‘Ramifica- 
tions of the Olympic Problem for Women” 
was held at the state convention. An Olym- 
pic judge, a member of the 1952 team, and 
a coach of one of the Olympic teams par- 
ticipated. Mrs. Pat Collins Morris, Eastern 
District NSWA chairman, presided. Mrs. 
Edna Sinnamon gave a progress report for 
the state NSWA committee. 

Ihe Reading and Philadelphia Boards of 
Women's Basketball Officials held basket- 
ball clinies. Program chairman for the 
Philadelphia Board was Dorothy Schuman, 
Upper Darby High School. Katherine Kavf- 
mann and Catherine Rhodes were in charge 
of the program for the Reading Board. 

Missouri News 

A basketball clinic was held late Jan., 
Washington Univ., St. Louis. The clinic in- 
cluded a discussion of officiating, a demon- 
stration game by two national officials, and 
an opportunity for practicing officiating. 

Warrensburg State Teachers’ College has 
held its annual plav dav, with 80 high 
schools represented. The girls were divided 
into 12 teams to compete in vollevball, hit 
pin baseball. and relay races. Also included 
were folk dancing contests and a_ posture 
parade. posture queen and attendants 
were chosen. The Dolphins and Orchesis 
Clubs of the college entertained the guests. 

NSWA Policies: 1942-1952 

The Executive and Finance Committee in 
Jan. 1952 directed its chairman, Norma 
Leavitt, to compile all the policies estab- 
lished by NSWA Legislative and Board Pol 
icv and Finance Committee (now the Fx- 
ecutive and Finance Committee) from 1942 
to 1952. inclusive. Dr. Leavitt appointed a 
committee to work with her, which included 
Josephine Fiske, Laurie Campbell, and ALl- 
freda Mosscrop. 

After the preliminary work of compiling 
the policies and presenting these policies to 
the committee for study and comment, the 
assionment was then turned over to Marion 
Purbeck, the new chairman of Executive 
and Finance. Miss Purbeck continued with 
the work and after reorganizing the poli- 
cies, following consideration of the com- 
mittee members’ reports. sent the compiled 
policies out again to the above named com- 
mittee and Dr. Leavitt for their evaluation 
and suggestions. 

The report with the final result of all 
the preliminary survey, study, and evalua- 
tion is now completed. 


Committee Appointments 

Nominating committee for chairman- 
elect of WNORC consists of Christine 
White, chairman, Betty Autrey, Jean Home- 
wood, Florence Hupprick, and Catherine 
Ley. 

Nominating committee for chairman of 
the Rules and Editorial Committee con- 
sists of Natalie Smith, Chairman, Louise 
Burbeck, and Margie Hanson. 

A special committee to study recreation 
in relation to NSWA has been appointed. 
Joint Meeting 
The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the AAHPER will hold a 
joint session at the AASA National Conven- 
tion, Feb. 16, Atlantic City, N. J. NSWA 
has been asked to assist with the planning 
of the meeting as well as to recommend 
panel members. “Desirable Athletic Pro- 
grams for Girls” has been suggested as the 
topic. A similar type of meeting will be 
held with the Secondary School Principals 
at their National Convention, Feb. 23, Los 

Angeles. 
Wyoming State Committee 

Margo Lyttle, Wyo. state representative, 
announces the following State Committee: 
Basketball, Mari/yn Flint, H.S., Rock Springs; 
Hockey, Laura Miller, 511 E. Park, River- 
ton; Swimming, Margaret Bigelow, Hanna; 
Volleyball- membership chairman, Charlene 
Baillie, Box 1142 Riverton; Soccer-speedball, 
Pat Culp, 2617 Poplar St., Cheyenne; and 
Softball, Betty Thomas, 403, S. Main, Sheri 
dan. 

State Section NSWA Active 

A basketball clinic was held at Colby Col 
lege and a demonstration at Waterville 
High by the Central Maine Board of Wom 
en’s Officials. A clinic and demonstration 
was held at Husson College, Bangor, by the 
Eastern Maine Board. The Southwestern 
board held its fall rating session at So. 
Portland High. 

An official’s rating session will be held 
soon by the Central Board at Colby Col 
lege. 

Bangor Election Results 

The following are election results from 
the Women's. Section, Bangor, Oct. 31. 
NSWA_ state representative-elect, Catherine 
Shaw, Univ. of Maine, who takes office 
June 1953 for 3 vears. Secretary 
Treasurer, Helen Blake, Stearns H.S., term 

3 years. GAA Executive Board: Jovce 
Baker, Cony High, Augusta; Collette Cas- 
well, Williams High, Oakland; Betty Fried 
ler, Garland St. J.H., Bangor; Advisors, 
Lura Hoit and Amy Thompson. 

Chairman of Women's Section for 1953 
Convention is Ann Cheseborough, Bates 
College, Lewiston. * 


TEACHERS 


TENNIS for 


1982 enlaracd edition, 227 pop. $3.50 
MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—this text- 
hook synthesizes the most efficlent stroke mechanies 
strategy, and practice techniques use 
mouse coaches and champlons during the last 


decades of U. tennis history. Included 

action photos an! diagrams: the Official 

Rutes: a detarhable wall chart with 18) sketches, 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE—Correct 
form for nine strokes and step-by-step practice meth 
ods are graphically presented to insure a sound 
nasis for your singles and doubles game 

Orders accompanied by remittarce shou'd be ad- 
dressed: Helen Driver, Frost Woods. Madison 4, Wis. 
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better FIT makes 
better SWIMMERS 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine swim suits that keep 
their form fitting comfort, in and out of the 
pool!! Made better by the leading manufac- 
turer of tank Suits. . 
swim and pool accessories. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
Form Fitting Model in sizes 22 to 46 
Standard for years 


2147 Skirtless, $21 doz. 
31497 Front Skirt, $30 doz. 


Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model 
in sizes 32 to 42 
#140 Skirtless, $30 doz. 
2 1450 Front Skirt, $36 doz. 


KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes 
Copen Royal Scarlet Green 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


of fine quality yarn, in sizes 24 to 42 
=30 Skirtless, $16.50 doz. 
Copen, Royal. and Scarlet-Fast Vat Dyes 
=20 Skirtless, $13.50 doz. 
Oxford Grey-Fast Vat Dye 


Send for Swim Accessories Catalog B 


OCEAN PCOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


. headquarters for all 


Code of Ethics 


(from page 22 


the best interest of the game, ethical 
procedure demands that it not be 
answered. In such cases, ‘no com- 
ment’ is entirely justifiable. Coaches 
should assume responsibility for and 
stress the importance of ethical pro- 
cedures in teaching their players how 
to conduct themselves in player-inter- 
views, in the best interests of the 
game of football.” 

Section 2. Good Judgment. “It 
shall be questionable practice for 
coaches to stress player injuries, dis- 
ciplinary measures, academic difh- 
culties, eligibility problems, and sim- 
ilar personal items, with the press, 
radio, and television. Disciplinary 
problems should be a ‘family affair,’ 
to be solved between the coach and 
players involved. Scholastic eligibili- 
ty is a province of the Dean’s or Reg- 
istrar’s office. Injuries are essentially 
a province of the team physician 
and trainer. No good purpose can be 
served by emphasizing such matters.” 


Article VII. Scouting. “It shall be 
considered unethical under any cir- 
cumstances to scout any team, by any 
means whatsoever, except in regular- 
ly scheduled games. Any attempt to 
scout practise sessions shall be con- 
sidered strictly unethical. The head 
football coach of each institution 
shall be held responsible for all 
scouting. This shall include the use 
of moving pictures.” 


Article VIIL. Student Recruitment. 


Section 1. General. “Any attempt 
to set down generally acceptable or 
standardized principles at this time 
(1952) is impossible because of con- 
ditions which have been created by 
the attempts of so many organiza- 
tions to assume responsibility for 
and dictate desirable controls. How- 
ever, there are a number of ethical 
principles which should be consid- 
ered in this area. Where conference 
or league rules and regulations have 
been adopted, and are in force, they 
must be strictly observed. In insti- 
tutions where no conference or 
league rules exist, principles shall 
be observed until such time as na- 
tional, sectional, or conference rules 
may be adopted.” * 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Whose 
duty 


1s 
this? 


The mother’s or 


the teacher’s ? 


Menstruation is 

an intricate process 
about which many mothers of girls 
are either very vague or, worse still, 
full of old-fashioned ideas. So it is 
surely the responsibility of the teacher 
to explain the function and meaning 
of the menstrual cycle in the light of 
modern knowledge. 

“How Times Have Changed” is an 
excellent manual on this subject—a 
mine of information for teachers. Ranges 
from ancient prejudices to the known 
present-day truths. With anatomical 
charts. Doctors’ papers. Bibliographies. 

“It's Natural—It’s Normal” is a 
booklet for students. Gives clear, de- 
tailed description of menstruation and 
its care. 

Regarding menstrual care, many 
medical authorities endorse the use of 
Tampax by normal girls. Tampax is 
internally-worn sanitary protection. 
Popular with busy, active students be- 
cause it frees them from belts, pins and 
bulky pads. Samples available. 

by Accepted for Advertising 


Good Housekeeping by the Journal of the Amer- 


i scan Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED ‘ 
Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y 
Please send the free material checked Tampax 
manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed 

Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior me war ies. © Booklet for 
students “It's Natural—It's Normal” with order 
card for additional free supply 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


SOCCER CALL BALL 


by NATHAN DOSCHER 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N 


SOCCER CALL BALL, a lead-up game to 
soccer, is played in many New York City 
gymnasium classes. The game is a more 
active variation of line soccer and is played 
on the junior high school level. It permits 
scrimmages of many players. 

Place: Gymnasium. 

Grade: Junior High School. 

Teams: Ihe members of each team are 
given consecutive numbers which  corre- 
spond to those of the opposing team (see 
diagram). Each team lines up on opposite 
sides of the gymnasium. 


GYPMASTUN 


> 


Objective: Io score goals by kicking the 
ball through the opposing team. ‘The team 
scoring the most goals is declared the win- 
ner. All players on the line act as goalies. 
Goal: A point is scored when the ball is 
kicked through the opposing team up to a 
height of approximately six and one-half 
feet (as high as the boys can normally 
stretch to block the ball). Only the players 
called to the center may kick goals. 

Play: The ball is centered at C. The teach- 
er then calls any three or more assigned 
numbers (in line soccer, only one pair of 
players is called at one time). The players 
bearing the assigned numbers on each team 
converge toward the center and a_ socce1 
scrimmage ensues. The A players try to 
kick through the line of B players; the B 
players try to kick through the line of A 
players. The line of A_ players serves as 
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goalies and try to block kicked balls which 
may be potential goals. The line of B 
players does likewise. 

Interest is added to the game by the 
teacher when he calls pairs of players in 
addition to those already at the center. 
Thus, scrimmage groups may be strength- 
ened or made more equivalent. This also 
adds to an element of alertness to the game. 
Rules: The players in the center may drib- 
ble with their feet, head the ball, and use 
all other soccer tactics except handling the 
ball. The lines of goalies may handle, 
kick, or block the ball, 

Scoring: A foul is committed when the 
center players handle the ball. This gives 
the opposing team a point. 

One point is scored for each ball kicked 

through the opposing team which passes 
the six and one-half foot height limit. 
Time: The pairs of players called out to 
the center play until a point is scored, or 
until about two minutes elapse. From three 
to five players are generally called to scrim- 
mage at one time. Through this means, 
each pupil participates in one or two ac- 
tive scrimmages and serves as a goalie at 
all other times for the duration of the 
game (about 20 minutes) . 
Teaching Values: The instructor analyzes 
individual skills in dribbling, heading, 
blocking. and goal tending. Between games, 
special drills are provided to correct faults. 
Such analyses, consequent drills, and con- 
tinued play serves as an excellent lead-up 
game to soccer as well as a game provid- 
ing educational satisfactions in and of it- 
self. 

Awarding a team a point for an oppo- 
nent’s foul without the need of an extra 
kick emphasizes fair play. 

The teacher keeps a list of the numbers 
and checks off those called. This permits 
the teacher to vary the scrimmage combi- 
nations without causing duplication or 
omission of any student. 


P.E.-GAA SUMMER CAMP 
by FRANCES MAYS 


Assistant Supervisor, Health, Physical Education 
Safety and Recreation 
Virginia State Board of Education 
Richmond, Va 
FOR TWO YEARS the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Girls’ Physical Education Activities 
of the Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation had been concerned about ways 
and means of encouraging more schools 


to organize Girls’ Athletic Associations. A 
summer Camp was suggested as one means 
of stimulating interest in GAA’s. 

Before going ahead with this project, how- 
ever, the Committee solicited the opinion 
of teachers in key positions in the state. 
With only one exception there was unani- 
mous agreement among those contacted 
that the camp would be a very worthwhile 
project. The camp idea continued to grow 
and it was finally decided that the camp 
should deal with general problems of physi- 
cal education as well as the Girls’ Athletic 
Association. 


Purposes 

The camp was sponsored by the State 
Department of Education. It was designed 
as a workshop for teachers of health and 
physical education and a camp for high 
school girls. The camp, open to all high 
school girls and teachers, had the follow. 
ing purposes: 

(1) To promote a well-rounded program 
of physical education for high school 
girls. 

(2) To develop better student leader- 
ship. 

To stimulate interest in Girls’ Ath- 
letic Associations. 

To give high school girls a camp- 
ing experience. 

To interpret to teachers the scope 
of school camping. 

(6) To provide an in-service training 
project for teachers of health and 
physical education. 

Camp Farrar, a 4H Club Camp at 
Virginia Beach, was chosen for the camp 
site. Camp opened on Monday, August 
4 and closed after breakfast on August 9. 
Forty-nine girls from 19 high schools be- 
came the campers. Ten teachers served as 
counselors. In addition, four teachers, be- 
cause of their outstanding accomplishments, 
were selected to serve as leaders. 


Camp Activities 

The camp day began at 7 A.M. During 
the mornings instruction was given by the 
leaders in such activities as stunts, tum- 
bling, team sports, recreational activities and 
modern, folk, and square dancing. Each 
afternoon the leaders conducted a discus- 
sion class for the girls. They considered 
such topics as Girls’ Athletic Association, 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
(NSWA), Virginia High School League 
recommendations, and play days and sport 
days. 

A period of recreational swimming was 
scheduled each morning and afternoon. 
Evenings were the time when campers had 
their stunt nights, square dancing and 
campfire programs. These activities, plus 
tournaments between camp teams, made a 
full day for each camper. 

The campers were organized into four 
teams. A large number of the campers 
came from schools not having GAA’s. To 
give them an idea of how a GAA point 
system works, a point system was set up 
for camp. The campers earned points for 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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7s leadership and popularity of 
Medart Gymnasium Apparatus 
is universal. Practical design, su- 
perior quality, skillful craftsmanship 
and exceptional durability have 
made it the unmatched favorite 
among schools, colleges, the U. S. 
Armed Forces, Olympic Games and 
championship meets all over the 
world. 


Whether your budget is large or 
limited—whether you need a single 
item of equipment or all that is re- 
quired to furnish an entire gym— 
Medart is your logical choice. Never 
surpassed in value; always conform- 
ing precisely to all Official Stand- 
ards, Medart Gym Apparatus can 
be specified with complete confidence 
that nothing better is made. 


If you are concerned in the planning, 
building, furnishing or moderniza- 
tion of a gymnasium, it will pay you 
to consult with Medart. 80 Years of 
experience is at your service without 
obligation. 


World’s Com 


MEDART’S LINE OF GYM EQUIPMENT !S COMPLE:e 


Climbing Poles & Ladders Anthropometric Equipment 
Boxing Rings & Beg Supports Basketball Backstops 

Vault, Jump & Game Standards Basketball Scoreboards 

Stall Bars Football Scoreboards 
Physical Fitness Apparatus Telescopic Gym Seats 
Rowing Machines Steel Lockers 

Pulley Weights Wire Baskets & Racks 

Mats & Mat Trucks ... plus virtually any equipment 
Physical Therapy Equipment for the gym. 


Write For Literature 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3544 DeKalb St. « St. Louis 18, Missouri 
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MCTIONAL OF THE GYM Bam 


Fits by Expansion Into Doorway. 


Instantly 
Installed. 


No Nails 
No Screws 


Booklet of 
exercises 
included. 

Recommended 
hy doctors and 
health educators 
* 


Price $6.95 
Available at Leading Stores 


Or write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicage 30 


Enjoy a Summer in 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


and scholastic advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
June 15 to August 7, 1953 


HANYA HOLM 
School of the Dance 


Eight Week MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Resident String Quartet 
Chorus and Orchestra 

Dance and Drama Productions 


Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects 


For further in‘ormat'on address 
D reetory of Summer Sess'on 
Colorato College, Dept. G 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


How We Do It 


(Continued from page 52) 


maintaining a neat and orderly cabin, 
satisfactorily performing cabin assignments, 
serving as team captain, and for participat- 
ing in campfire programs and tournaments. 
Recognition was given to all campers who 
had earned the required number of points 
for awards at the campfire program the 
last night of camp. An outstanding award 
was presented to the two girls with the 
highest number of points. 

The teachers serving as counselors, had 
an opportunity to observe the activity 
classes conducted during the morning. A 
workshop period was scheduled for them 
each afternoon. This period was devoted to 
a consideration of the problems about 
which the teachers were concerned. There 
were other times during the camp day, 
especially after “lights-out” for the campers, 
when the teachers gathered to exchange 
ideas, discuss problems, and become better 
acquainted. 


Evaluation 


There was every indication from the 
evaluation by the campers, leaders, and 
counselors that this first camp was a suc- 
cess, It was felt that the purposes for 
which camp was conducted were achieved. 
Through future camps it is hoped that 
teachers and girls from many more of the 
high schools in Virginia may be reached. 


Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


BUILDS MORE 
EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


in baseball, track, swimming 
and any sports competition, 
HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire team. 


Here's the Sound Tested 
Program for ATHLETE’S 
FOOT Control 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete's Foot fungi 
in less than a minute! Non-irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


co FOOT POWDER 

for . gives I protection 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does its work 
where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
. . » for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, giving your floors the 
same hygienic sanitation you demand be 
taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 

Athlete’« Foot—A Public Health Problem” 


ALTA-C 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


It is felt that from this and future camps 
there will come a better understanding of 
physical education, better leadership, the 
organization of more GAA’s, an increase 
in the number of play days and sport days 
conducted in the state, and more interest 
in school camping. It is further hoped that 
there will be personal and_ professional 
growth among the teachers of health and 
physical education. 


TEACHING THE POLKA 
STEP 


by MRS. JOY MILLER KIRCHNER 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone, N. C. 

VARIOUS methods of teaching the polka 
step develop through meeting individual 
differences and adapting to the class en- 
vironment. The following teaching pro- 
gression from the two-step into the polka 
step evolved from large coeducational 
college classes but could be used in second- 
ary school classes. 


Counts 

1. Students clap the two-step pattern. 

(Three claps per measure of a slow 

polka, e. g., Mr. and Mrs. Henry 

Ford's “Heel and Toe Polka” 1&, 2 

(a) The teacher calls the step pat- 
tern for the two-step (Step, close, 
step) in time with the music. 
Emphasis on learning to recog- 
nize the first beat of each meas- 
ure. 


2. Students hold hands in lines and 
progress down the floor with the 
two-step. 

(a) Call—‘Step, close, step,” or “Left 
close, left” and “Right, close, 


(b 


— 


right” 

(b) Analysis—Step forward L 1 
Bring R up to L, taking 

& 

Step forward L 2 


Repeat, beginning R, and there- 
after alternate L and R. 


3. Addition of a kick or swing of the 
leg forward just preceding each 
two-step. 

(a) Call—‘Kick, step, close, step” 
(b) Analysis—Swing L leg forward 
Step forward L 
Bring R up to L, taking 


weight 
Step forward L 2 


Repeat, beginning R, and there 

after alternate L and R. 
4. Addition of a hop or skip on the 
opposite foot as the leg is swung 


forward &1&, 2 
(a) Call—‘“Hop, step, close, step.” 
(This is the polka step.) 
(b) Analvsis—Hop R, simultaneous- 
ly swinging L leg forward & 
Step forward L 1 
Bring R up to L, taking 
weight 
Step forward L 2 


Repeat. beginning R, and there- 
after alternate L and R. *® 
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Bounce Plus .... 


The technical and physical edu- 
cation “know-how” of Nissen 
experts means an ever-improved 
TRAMPOLINE for your pro- 
gram. 


Trampy Says: 
“Beats Me!” 


and Parts 


549-T Available at once 
MINI-TRAMP WEBWING Regulation WEB BEDS 
JUNIOR TRAMPOLINES 
Write for FREE Literature 


NISSEN TRAMPUOLINE* 


*Name “Trampoline” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


200 A AVE. N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


GOOD QUALITY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
UNIFORMS 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Write for new 1952-53 Illustrated Circular No. 514 showing 
12 Gym Suits of late design. Attractive prices. 


380 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac. Wisconsin 
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MATERIALS 


by JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
Chairman, Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 


USING MOTION PICTURES AND 
FILMSTRIPS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CLASSES 


WHEN USING MOTION pictures or film- 
strips in physical education classes, it is 
advisable to have a knowledge of the func- 
tion these films have to serve and the part 
you as an instructor have to play. 

The following suggestions have been 
compiled from numerous authorities in the 
field and cover the necessary procedure for 
effective motion picture usage. 


WHY—Values and Purposes 

Motion pictures can: 

1. Present certain meanings involving 
motions. 

Compel attention, 

Help clarify the time factor, because 
time can be controlled. 

Bring the past and distant to the 
classroom. 

Enlarge or reduce the actual size 
of objects. 

Present a process that often cannot 
be seen by the human eye. 

Provide an easily reproduced record 
of an event. 

Reach a mass audience at a low cost 
per person. 

9. Build a common denominator of 
experience. 

10. Offer a satisfying aesthetic experience. 

Il. Give an understanding of relation. 
ships of things, ideas and events. 

WHEN 

Instructional films are planned to reach 
a certain educational goal. They may be 
used: 

1. As an approach to a unit to stimu 
late interest and create motivation. 

2. As the body of a lesson to help pro- 
mote a skill, to convey certain facts 
or to help solve certain problems. 

8. As a supplement to a lesson. 

4. As the close of a unit for a review or 
summary of previous learnings. (In 
order to create the best effect, a film 
should be presented at the proper 
time.) 


HOW 

Definite steps should be followed in the 
use of the film to insure more effective and 
permanent learning. 
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Preview the film. You should know 
the contents of the film before you 
can plan the lesson. (/f a film doesn’t 
add to the class, don’t use it.) Keep 
on file cards a record for future 
reference: title, running time, type, 
and source. 
Check the room for seating arrange- 
ment, ventilation, and lighting. 
Check equipment. 
Prepare the student. The student 
must become aware that the film 
used in the classroom is a learning 
device. He should also be put in the 
right frame of mind before reviewing 
the picture. He should be trained to 
know: 

(a) How best to learn from the 
sound film. 

(b) How to absorb matter quickly, 
accurately, and with proper or- 
ganization. 

(c) How to concentrate upon the 
aspect of the film which is per- 
tinent to the day's lesson. 

Give the students instructions before 
showing the film. The comments 
made by the teacher, and the ques- 
tions asked, control to a large extent 
what the pupils are going to observe 
in the picture. Suggested ways to 
introduce a film into a lesson are: 

(a) Leading questions (list of ques- 
tions prepared and given to the 
class just before the showing.) 

(b) Advanced assignment (several 
general questions given to the 
class plus several things for 
which each pupil is to watch.) 

(c) Dramatization. (The teacher 
makes believe the class is going 
on an imaginary trip and the 
films bring their trip to life. 
This is best for elementary 
grades.) 

Present the film. The first showing 
of the film should seldom be inter- 
rupted. The student needs to ob 
serve the film as a complete exposi- 
tion. Once this background has been 
established, other teaching purposes 
may be gained through the use of 
the film in varying ways. 

(a) Interrupted showings may be 
desirable to explain certain 
points. 

(b) Questions and answers during 
the showing mav help to direct 
the students’ thinking. 

(c) Use the sound film as a silent 
subject with pupil comments—a 
good review. 

Follow up. A proper follow up is 

essential to insure the maximum ef- 

fectiveness of a film. After the film 
has been presented, the instructor 
should: 

(a) Review with the class the main 
points of the film. 

(b) Clear up any existing questions 
concerning the film. 

(c) Ask the class questions (oral or 
written) for the purpose of 
evaluating the film and its ef.- 
fectiveness. 


(d) Repeat film showing if time per- 
mits, stopping film and using 
slow motion if necessary. 


WHERE 

If possible films should be shown in the 
gymnasium (darkened), so that activity can 
begin after the film is finished. 
WHO 

If possible, students should be trained 
to use and care for visual aids equipment. * 


FILMS 


Recreation 
Arching Rods. 20 min., 16 mm, sound, 
color. 1952. Phillips-Ramsay Co., 604 First 
National Bank Building, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

Marlin fishing, featuring Dick Miller, All- 
American caster, who takes a 194-lb. mar- 
lin on a 4-ounce rod in a 414-hour battle. 
Contemporary Silversmithing: Stretching Meth- 
od. 20 min., 16 mm, sound, color. 1952. 
Sale: $105; rental $2. Handy and Harmon, 
Craft Service Dept., 82 Fulton Street, New 
York, 38. Making of a triangular source 
boat from a thick sheet of sterling silver. 
Canaries Are Fun. 11 min., 16 mun, sound, 
color. 1952. Free. The Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, N. J. 

A film depicting the feeding, training, 

and breeding of canaries. 
Craftsmanship in Clay Series: Decoration. 10 
minutes, 16 mm, sound, color. Sale: $100; 
rental: $3.00. Glaze Application. 10 min- 
utes, 16 mm, sound, color. Sale: $75.00; 
rental: $2.25. Simple Slab Methods. 10 min- 
utes, 16 mm, sound, color. Sale: $75.00; 
rental: $2.25. Stacking and Firina, 10 min- 
utes, 16 mm, sound, color. Sale: $75.00; 
rental: $2.25. Throwing. 10 minutes, 16 mm, 
sound, color. Sale: $75.00; rental: $2.25. 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Instructions are given on the basic tech 
niques of ceramic craftsmanship and design. 


FILMSTRIPS 
Health Education 
Let's Teach Better Nutrition. Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Public Health, 1952. Avail- 
able for loan or purchase for $20.00. Refer 
to Helen S. Lockhart, Harvard University 
School of Public Health, 695 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Recreation 

Arts and Craft Series. Set of 7. 1952. Sale: 
$21. Charles A. Bennett, Peoria 3, Illinois. 
You Can Make Jewelry shows stone selection 
and how to make rings, pins, necklaces, and 
brooches. Ceramics presents processes for 
making various projects. Native Crafts 
shows preparation of hats, mats, bags, slip- 
pers made from plant materials. Art is 
Everywhere discusses furniture arrangement. 
Leatherwork and Whittling demonstrates these 
two crafts. American Braiding Craft offers 
braids and weaves that can be made from 
palmetto and rush. 

Folk Tales, Legends, and Stories, adapted and 
arranged by Gertrude Jacobs, 1952. Color, 
33 to 45 frames, $4.00 each. International 
Fducation Materials Corp., 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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‘Teachers have helped millions girls 
with thig booklet 


“Very Personally Yours’ has become an accepted help 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 
schools. It is easy and interesting reading. 
Throughout the country it has been widely praised by 
educators, nurses, parent and church groups for its 
scientific accuracy, its good taste, its clarity. It is a 
useful supplement to the showing of the film “The 
Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions. 
(See below for these and other classroom helps.) 


Use coupon for ordering. 


More than ten million students 
have learned from this complete, 
integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this 
complete program on menstruation. You'll find film, booklets, 
charts, and guides well integrated to give your students a sound 
knowledge of this important subject. Not only teachers, but thou- 
sands of nurses, parents, and students request that it be a-regular 
part of the school curricuium. The entire program, or any part of 
it, is available without charge on request... with the compli- 
ments of Kotex.* Just fill out and mail the coupon at right. 


Now a bright new booklet on 
menstruation especially written for girls 9 to 12. 


“You're A Young Lady Now” is a booklet 
tailor-made for pre-teens. You have indicated 
the need for it, and we are happy to offer it. 
Gives the young girl a correct point of view and 
eliminates the shock of the unknown. Written 
in the language level of younger girls, it dis- 
cusses only subjects of interest to them. 


10-Minute All-Color Film... “The Story of 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, is acclaimed across the nation by edu- 


cators, health authorities, parent and church 
groups. Here the once “taboo” subject is ap- 
proached in a calm, straightforward manner. 
Complete with sound. 16mm., full color. Free, 
except for postage, on short-term loan 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. 
Hundreds of teachers aided in organizing the 
Guide. It is flexible, can be adapted to any 
teaching condition. The large color chart on 
menstrual physiology is designed for supple- 
mentary classroom lectures. Menstruation is 
detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. 


M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 
Educational Dept. PE-23 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film,“ The Story of Menstruation 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following 
For girls 9-12 , 
copies YOU RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
For older girls 
Copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 
Physiology Chart Feaching Guide 


Name 
Organization 
Street 

City 


State 
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BULLETIN 


RESEARCH QUARTERLY ABSTRACTS—DECEMBER 1952 


by HYMAN KRAKOWER 


College of the 
BAKER, M., Evste ANNIS, AND JEAN 
BON1Z. Supervision of Physical Education in 
the Elementary School. 

The study was conducted by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on ‘Trends as 
They Affect Physical Education for Wom 
en, and was sponsored by the National As 
sociation for Physical Education of College 
Women. This study was made to deter- 
mine the nature of in-service supervisory 
practice in the elementary schools of the 
United States, Thirty-four states contrib- 
uted data for the survey. On the local 
level, replies were received from 103 pub- 
lic school systems in 28 states. 


HARMON, JOHN M. AND WARREN R. JOHNSON, 
The Emotional Reactions of College Athletes. 

This research was preceded by explora- 
tory efforts made by the writers. It ex- 
plores the emotional aspects of athletic 
sports contests, to the end that this com- 
petitive phase of modern school life may 
be more fully understood as an education- 
al experience. 

The findings indicated that emotional 
disturbance just preceding contests is evi- 
dently of sufficient intensity to be measured. 
Also, a close relationship was found to 
exist between the coaches’ pre-season esti- 
mate of the importance of the games and 
the measured team reactions. 


Kvarr, Crype G., W. Rosert Dixon. 
Learning to Juqgle: Il. A Study of Whole 
and Part Methods. 

This follows a previous study Here 
practice method is covered relating to the 
learning of motor skills. Should the learn 
er always perform the entire skill or break 
it up into parts, or some combination of 
the two? 

The report describes two tests of the 
hypothesis that the combination of methods 
induces the most efficient learning. Of two 
matched groups, one section of a group 
practiced juggling three paddle tennis balls 
five minutes daily using only the whole 
method, with the other section of the same 
group using the part-whole method. 

Of the second group, one section used the 
whole method, while the balance used a 
free choice part-whole method It was 
found that subjects using the whole method 
tended to attain the criterion most rapidly. 
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ity of New York 


Mittrr, Kenneri D. A Critique on the Use 
of Height-Weight Factors in the Performance 
Classification of College Men. 

For many years one of the most persist- 
ent efforts of physical educators has been 
that of attempting to equalize physical per- 
formance differences among individuals 
through the factors of age, height, and 
weight. That more efficient teaching is 
possible with homogeneous groups is a 
principle generally accepted in all phases 
of education. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
data concerning the reduction of variability 
of performance of college men achieved 
by means of a height-weight classification 
in an actual physical education situation. 

The author observes that the Cozens 
classification scheme provides a satisfactory 
equating device for grouping college men 
according to size. In conclusion, as far as 
general physical performance is concerned, 
it seems that height and weight are un- 
satisfactory elements upon which to base 
a classification. 

Such grouping may classify in a limited 
degree for specific events but a performance 
test of the particular event in question will 
provide a highly reliable classification in a 
simpler and more effective manner. 


THompson, JouN C. An Analysis of the Fac- 
tors Affecting Achievement of Undergraduate 
Men Maijoring in Physical Education at the 
State University of lowa. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the factors which cause undergradu- 
ate men majoring in physical education to 
succeed or fail in their work and to rec- 
ommend definite criteria for predicting 
success in this field of teaching. 

Points studied were: (1) why these men 
chose physical education as a major field 
of study, and (2) why those who withdrew 
or transferred to other departments did 
so. 


Ten-Year Cumulative Index (1930-39) of The 
Research Quarterly—Prepared by the Index 
Committee of the Research Council of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 

This valuable index is Part II of the 
December QUARTERLY. * 
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Adults Go Back to School 
for Health 


(Continued from page 10) 


convinced that such a course is not only 
effective but meets a need that has been 
overlooked too long. Over 40 students 
attended the first series of lectures, with 
a attendance record, 

Since the adult schools in New Jersey 
are self-supporting, a nominal fee is 
charged for all courses. All expenses are 
met by student fees. 

All adult schools try to reach diverse 
segments of the community. The com- 
munity contacts of individuals and or- 
ganizations provide adult education with 
a priceless entree into many community 
areas that otherwise would not be open. 
Health courses are worthwhile for the 
community; they also provide an excel- 
lent public relations program for the 
adult school.” 


Royal Oak, Michigan 

Arthur A. Rezny, director of in- 
struction, Royal Oak Public Schools, 
Royal Oak, Michigan, reports as 
follows: 


“Health education on the adult level 
in any given community will be as ef- 
fective as the cooperation which exists 
between varied agencies in the com- 
munity. An adult education program 
can operate as a laissez faire segment of 
the instructional program of a school 
system and community or it can operate 
on a more dynamic democratic leader- 
ship philosophy. If the purpose of all 
agencies is to help promote the general 
welfare of a community, then the means 
whereby any given program can be co- 
ordinated seems of paramount impor- 
tance. However, to establish a dynamic 
health education program on the adult 
level, it is necessary to co-ordinate ideas 
and activities through the director of 
the public school adult education pro- 
gram. 

The establishment of a most success- 
ful Parenteraft Class was the outcome 
of co-operation between the Oakland 
County Health Department, the medi- 
cal profession, and the Royal Oak 
Schools. 

This class was, of course, not intended 
to be a substitute for medical advice of 
the obstetricians or general practition- 
ers. Special announcements about the 
class were prepared and distributed by 
doctors to expectant mothers. Over 300 
expectant parents enrolled in the class. 
The father interest has been outstand- 
ing. 

What determines the offerings in any 
given community? This can be answered 
by leadership as one factor, and know- 
ing the needs of the community as the 
other. The needs of a community do 
not always appear in surveys, but many 
times do appear while discussing the 
problems of a community with inter- 
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ested citizens. Thus, the health program 
in the past two years has included: 
Parentecraft Class; Know How to Live— 
Medical Series — given in co-operation 
with the Michigan and Oakland County 
Medical Societies (Cardiac Housewife; 
Losing or Gaining Weight; How to 
Teach Sex to Your Children; Geriatrics 
— Diseases and Problems of the Aged; 
High Blood Pressure and Living ‘Ten- 
sions; and Voluntary Health Insurance); 
Health Problems of Your Child—a se- 
ries of discussions led by our nurses 
offered upon request of parents who 
took their children to the weekly chil- 
dren’s story hour held at the public 
library; The Maturing Individual (The 
Mature Child; The Mature Adolescent; 
The Mature Adult) —a series co-spon- 
sored by the Northwood PTA and the 
Adult Education Department; Your 
Child in School—a series of six meet- 
ings, covering varied aspects of mental 
and physical health, held in the homes 
of interested parents of the Oakland 
School District, each session with a 
qualified discussion leader obtained by 
the Director of Instruction; Lip Reading 
—co-sponsored with the Michigan Asso- 
ciation for Better Hearing. 

What are the advantages of the co- 
operative approach as described? It of- 
fers to the community a clearinghouse 
for the inception of any new ideas. It 
permits other agencies to look upon the 
school as a community organization and 
an agency from which to obtain educa- 
tional leadership. 

It makes possible the publicity of 
these activities in a general adult edu- 
cation pamphlet which reaches the 
source of interest groups and their ac- 
tive participants. It permits a fuller use 
of all community housing facilities to 
make the program operate more effec- 
tively. It makes possible the obtaining 
of adult education state aid which in 
turn helps the total community and 
other agencies where funds are not avail 
able for such programs. : 

It eliminates duplication of effort. It 
dynamically sets up the school as only 
one of the agencies in a community. It 
makes the community conscious that 
education is a continuous process. 


The effectiveness of any program is 
best judged by response to, and a con- 
tinued interest in, a given program. 
Since more than 3,000 expectant moth- 
ers and fathers have responded to the 


Parentcraft Class, we may judge it a 
success. Since each of the other pro- 
grams had a very good enrollment and 
attendance, we may judge them to be 
successful. 

Why should we include health educa 
tion in an adult education program? 
Why not? As one commentator men- 
tioned during the political conventions 
regarding the attitude of the parties to 
ward the health program of the nation, 
he said: “They're for a healthier nation. 
Well, I guess we can’t argue over that. 
can we? 
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Summary 

There are certain similarities in 
the description of these four pro- 
erams. For instance, in each case, 
almost every offering was the result 
of co-operative community planning. 
In all, the medical society and the 
health department were active agents 
in the presentation of certain of the 
courses. 

All of the programs include 
courses in child development, geri- 
atrics, first aid, and special health 
problems. 

ATi of the reports indicate a grati 
[ving response to these courses as 
shown by the numbers in regular at- 
tendance and by the decision of the 
directors to continue and expand the 
program. 


Next Steps 

The scope of public school pro 
grams in adult health education will 
be extremely wide if it follows the 
interests of the community. Such 
interests range from pre-natal care to 
geriatrics, and from first aid to men 
tal hvgiene. A review of courses of- 
fered for adult health education in 
representative communities reveals 
such offerings as first aid, home nurs- 
ing, mental health, the problems of 
growing old, nutrition, child care, 
parentcraft, community health prob 
lems, child development, disease pre- 
health, 
human relations, and problems of 
family living. 


vention, the economics of 


However, an actual survey of com 
munity health knowledee would 
probably indicate a need tor a basic 
course in health subject matter. 

Most present offerings provide a 
rather superficial treatment of a va- 
riety of specific areas. A well-planned 
basic course in disease prevention 
and control, or in nutrition, or in 
child health might provide a founda- 
tion for additional related courses. 
Such a course would need an attrac- 
tive title and course description to 
make its value clear to prospective 
students. 

Since attendance is voluntary, 
every class session must appeal to the 
individual interest of students. Op 
portunities should be provided for 
field work, discussion, audio-visual 
presentation, and individual reports. 
The same good teaching that is so 
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effective im the modern school pro 
gram is needed for adult classes. 
Doubtless, members of the school 
staff who are concerned with the 
school health education program 
should be involved in program plan 
ning for adult health education. 
Their interest and concern in health 
education make them an important 
resource for the director of a pub 
lic school adult education program 
who seeks to plan courses in this 
area. 
grams reported here indicates that 
the interest of adults in matters of 


A cursory review of the pro 


health protection is rapidly increas 
ing; that public school adult health 
education “orow like 
Topsy,” but in a wholesome way, in 
volving many community agencies 
and organizations; and that the time 
for “taking stock” may be at hand, 


programs 


The purposes of the school pro 
gram for health education are iden 
tical with the purposes ol the adult 
health education program. ‘The spe 
cial “know-how” of school health 
education personnel should be used 
by the director of the public adult 
education program. In turn, the 
health teacher and co-ordinator, the 
physician and nurse, the 
physical educator, the science teach 
er, the principal, and the superin 
tendent need to know the interests of 
community adults, their reaction to 
health problems courses, the general 
level of community health knowl 
edge, and the activities of commu 


nity groups concerned in health edu 


hool 


cation, as an aid to evaluation of the 
school health education program. 


As a school health educator, you 
familiar with the 
adult health education program in 
vour community -as offered by the 


should become 


school and by community organiza 
tions. Offer your assistance to the 
director of adult education in help 
health 


Involve your 


ing to survey community 
needs and interests 
local health, physical education, and 


recreation association in the project. 


The school has a whole new area 
for health education within its grasp. 
Now is the time to examine critically 
the scope and depth of present pro 
grams and build public school adult 
health education on a firm base of 
co-operative action, *® 
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Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Sioux Falls, §. Dak.—March 25-28 


Colorado Donna Mae Miller 


Tri-State Convention 


The annual meeting of the College Wom- 
Physical Education Association of 
Utah, Wyo. and Colo. was held Nov. 7-8 at 
a resort near Gunnison. The meeting was 
attended by 30° people representing ten 
colleges and universities. 

The program included: scheduling of 
sports days, play days, and ski meets; re 
ports on athletic insurance the 
NAPECW study on competition; and dis 
cussions on the forthcoming AFCW con 
vention, officials’ ratings, and basketball 
rules. 

Mrs. Alice ©. Bronson, Univ. of Utah, 
president of the association, directed the 
meeting and Hanna Praxl, Western State 
College, served as chairman of arrangements 


CAHPER 1952-53 Officers 
Newly elected officers for 1952-53) are: 
President, Dorothy Humiston, Univ. of 
Denver; President-elect, Hanna Praxl, West- 
ern State; and Secretary-Treasurer, Betty 
Everett, State College of Educ., Greeley, 


Kansas Sophie Hodshire 
KAHPER Convention 
The KAHPER convention will be held 
Mar. 13-14, Salina. Guest speaker is Dr. 
Carl A. Troester, executive secretary, 
AAHPER. Convention theme: “It Pays to 
Play.” 


Laura Mae Brown 


New MAHPER Officers 


Missouri 


The following are the newly elected 


MAHPER officers: 

as President, George M. Stuber, Clayton 
Public Schools; President-elect, Eugena 
Fairchild, Westport H. S., Kansas City; 
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Vice-president, Laura Mae Brown, Webster 
Groves H. S., Webster Groves; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Anita Aldrich, 3408 Kenwood 
Avenue, Kansas City; Executive Council 
member-at-large, Martha Manning, 3408 
Kenwood Avenue, Kansas City. 
Representatives to the Central District 
HPER are: Jean Crowder, Univ. City Pub- 
lic Schools; C. O. Green, Kansas City; Jessie 
B. Jutten, Central Missouri State College. 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


EASTERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONFERENCE 


April 19, 20, 21, 22, 23—Pittsburgh, Pa 


To avoid any misunderstandings in reserving hotel accommodations please be 


guided by the following: 


1. Hotels in Pittsburgh prefer to deal directly with their guests. 
2. The hotels cannot guarantee a specific room rate or type of accommodation. 


3. Early arrivals will have first choice of minimum rate or 
rooms. 

4. Single occupancy rooms are limited in number, so if poss 
be made to double up with someone. 


5. If reservations must be cancelled please do so as early as p 


CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS 


William Penn Hotel, William Penn Place 
Phone: Atlantic 1-1700 


single occupancy 
ible plans should 


ossible. 


700 rooms are being held for early reservations: Single Double Twin 


$ 5.00- 9.00 $8.00-12.00 $9.50-15.00 


OTHER HOTELS 


Carlton House, 550 Grant Street, Pittsburgh 19  $10.00-16.00 14.00 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Penn at Tenth, Pittsburgh 22 $.25- 4.75 5.75 
Pittsburgher Hotel, 428 Diamond St., Pgh. 19 5.50- 7.25 7.50 
Roosevelt Hotel, 607 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22 5.50- 7.00 8.00 
Sheraton Hotel, 212 Wood Street, Pittsburgh 22 4.85- 5.85 8.85 


H 


STUDENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
YMCA, (Wm. P. Dean), 304 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22 


-18.00 14.00-18.00 

- 8.00 7.50- 9.00 

- 925 10.50-11.00 
8.50 

-10.85 9.85 


$1.50 per person, dormitory of 10-14 
Total Accommodations—80 


YWCA, (Irene Dickson) Chatham St., 19 


$1.00 per person, dormitory 6-7 


1.25 per person, dormitory 2-3 


1.75 per person, 
2.25 per person, 


double 
single 


Total accommodations—25 


William Penn Hotel, William Penn Place $3.00 per person 
room 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 
THE HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 


Name of Hotel 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Eastern District 
Conference, April 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 1953 


Single Double Twin 
Include name of other guest in double or twin room 


Date of arrival Time of arrival 
Name 

Address 

City State 


. cot in double 


of the AAHPER 


Departure 
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Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 19-23 


Maine Rose Lambertson 
Women's Athletic Conference 


The 4th annual conference of the 
MAFCW was held at the U. of Maine with 
general sessions and discussion groups on 
WAA problems. 

A problem brought before the conference 
was the organization of a WAA for Ricker 
College. 

Donald Beals of Sanford was guest 
speaker at the banquet. 


Massachusetts Barbara J. Hall 
Mid-Winter Meeting 


The MAHPER mid-winter meeting was 
held Jan. 22 at Springfield College. The 
program consisted of a talk by Clarence 
Chatto, president of Mass. Headmasters’ 
Assoc., on “An Administrator Looks at 
Health Education” and demonstrations of 
volley-ball, rhythms and square dancing by 
Springfield College students. 


Panel for Spring Meeting 


A discussion panel on the pros and cons 
of competition at elementary school age 
level is being formed by Emilie Hartman 
and Joseph McKenney for the MAHPER 
spring meeting. 


Squash Tournament 


The Mass. State Squash Singles Tourna 
ment was held at Newton Squash and Ten 
nis Club Dec. 15-17. 


"Voila Les Femmes" 


Boston University coeds gave a perform- 
ance of songs, dances, and vaudeville skits 
entitled “Voila Les Femmes” Dec. 15 to 
raise money to send seniors to Pittsburgh 
for the Eastern District Conference of the 
AAHPER in April. Tickets were sold to 
students, faculty, and the public. 


Jeannette Saurborn 
New Staff Editor 


Josephine T. Lees, former member of the 
AAHPER Exhibitors Committee, is now an 
editor on the staff of Doubleday and Com- 
pany. She is working in the college text- 
book area of the humanities and the social 
sciences. 


New York 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


ANNUAL MIDWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 29-30, May 1—Madison, Wis. 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming Midwest 
District AAHPER Convention, April 29, 30, and May 1, 1953 in Madison, hotels and 
their rates are listed below. Because of the limited housing, if one of your choices 
cannot be fulfilled, a housing committee has been set up to locate you in a satis 
factory accommodation. All reservations should be sent directly to the hotel of your 
choice. All dormitory reservations should be sent to the Department of Physical 
Education for Men, Education Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival 
and date of departure if at all possible. Also NAMES of all PERSONS who 
will occupy reservations requested MUST be given to AVOID DUPLICATION, 


Suite Double Suite 


$4.50-4.75 $6.00- 8.00 
6.00-7 50 (per person) 
4.00-6.25 9.00-10.50 
3.00-4.75 4.50- 9.00 
1.50 (three persons to a room) 


Belmont Hotel* 

Edgewater Hotel 

Loraine Hotel (Headquarters) 
Park Hotel* 

U. of Wis. (Dormitory) 


$6.00 (per person) 


*Within walking distance of convention headquarters 


Hamacher Motel 7.00 6.00 
(Distance—5 miles from town) 

Mayflower Motel 7.00 8.00 
(Distance—114 miles from town) 

Viking Motel 6.00 9.00 


(Distance—3 miles from town) 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 


Hotel 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Midwest District AAHPER 
Convention April 29, 30 and May 1, 1953. 


Single Room Double-Bedded Room Twin-Bedded Room 


Suite for 1—2—3 persons 


Date of Arrival Time of Arrival Date of Departure 


Name of each hotel guest must be given. I herefore, please include the names 
of both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested and additional 


people in your group. 


(If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept your reservations, the Housing 


Committee will make as good a reservation as possible elsewhere.) 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PRO- 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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MIDWEST DISTRICT 


Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONVENTION 
Madison, Wis.—April 29-May 1 


Michigan 


Emma Doerr 
New Recreation Director 


Arthur Earl Genter is the new Director 
of Recreation in Howell. Mr. Genter ex- 
pects to keep Howell's present program in 
operation and enlarge upon it from time to 
time. 


Ohio Paul E. Landis 
Freshman Night 


The Men's Physical Education Associa- 
tion at Ohio State Univ. held its annual 
Freshman night Oct. 14 in honor of new 
students. Dr. D. Oberteufler spoke on 
“Ohio State and Its Physical Education 
Program.” Larry Snyder, Track Coach, gave 
some highlights of the 1952 Olympic games 
held in Helsinki. Bob Clotworthy gave an 
athlete’s point of view on the olympics and 
showed slide films of his trip to Finland. 


School Lunches 


In answer to the question, “Does a board 
of education ave the legal authority to 
pay lunchroom labor costs from the General 
Fund?", the attorney general of Ohio ren- 
dered the following opinion No. 2073: 

1. “Section 4839-6, General Code, author 
izes a board of education to establish and 
operate lunchrooms for providing lunches 
to pupils and others connected with the 
schools under its control, and provides for 
the establishment of a rotary fund for the 
operation of such lunchrooms and author- 
izes appropriations to such rotary fund 
from the general fund of the school district, 
and provides that such rotary fund shall be 
kept separate from other transactions of the 
board.” 

2. "A board of education is without au- 
thority to pay directly from the general 
fund the expense of establishing and oper- 
ating such lunchrooms, but may under the 
provisions of Section 4839-6, amplifv from 
time to time the lunchroom rotary fund by 
appropriations from the general fund.” 


A Record 


For the second straight year, all the 
women majors (150) in physical education 
at Bowling Green State Univ, have joined 
the OAHPER. 
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West Virginia _.Ruth Robinson 


New Laboratory 


Construction of a $512,000 state hygienic 
laboratory in South Charleston will begin 
carly this spring. The land on which the 
laboratory will be built was granted from 
the federal government. The work: of the 
laboratory will be on research and preven- 
tive medicine. 


J. H. Colebank Retires 


Jasper H. Colebank retired as director of 
athletics at Fairmont State College, after 
having served 28 years on the faculty. He 
is replaced by Wilford R. Wilson, who for- 
merly served as head coach. 


New Fieldhouse Opens 


Formal presentation of the new Educa- 
tion-Recreation Building at Moundsville 
High School, was held Dec. 13, climaxing a 
week-long series of events in its honor. 
Presentation was made by the Moundsville 
Fieldhouse Association to the local Board 
of Education. 


Recreation Classes 

Several recreation classes at W. Va. Univ. 
have assignments with the VA Hospital at 
Clarksburg, as part of their field work. The 
recreation class in hobbies sponsored the 
Third Annual County-wide Hobby Show 
Jan. 10-12, in connection with the Monon- 
galia Consolidated Recreation Commission. 
There were about 135 exhibitors. 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physica! Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


CONVENTION 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—April 8-10 


Florida S. P. Messer 


Joint Committee 

The Florida Recreation Association is 
trying to combine forces with college and 
public school physical education people. A 
“joint committee” is being established to 
study mutual problems. 

Tom Starling is President of the FRA. 
Dr. Howard Danford is Past President and 
Mrs. Dorothy Thomason is President of the 
FAHPER. 

The spring meeting of the FRA will be 
held in Key West. The FAHPER annual 
meeting will be held in Tampa. 


Dr. Danford Speaks at Dedication 

The Camilla, Georgia, High School dedi- 
cated its new gymnasium Dec. 2. The pro- 
gram featured a dedicating address by Dr. 
Howard Danford, director of physical edu- 
cation at FSU, and a presentation of the 
FSU Gymkana under the direction of Dr. 
Hartley Price. 


Florida State University Circus 
The Florida State Univ. Circus appeared 
at Brunswick, Ga., Dec. 11 and its twin 
show, the FSU Gymkana, presented shows 
at Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Ga., 
Dec. 5, and Jasper, Fla., Dec. 12. 


Georgia T. E. McDonough 


AAHPER Consultant Visits Georgia 


Dr. Rachel Bryant, consultant in physical 
education and women's athletics of the 
AAHPER, spent three days in Georgia 
early in December. She visited the Fulton 
County Schools, the Univ. of Ga., and at- 
tended a conference at the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


Public Instruction Conference 


Leaders in the areas of education, public 
health, secondary school athletics, and 
health and physical education met at a 
conference at the State Dept. of Public In- 
struction and the following recommenda- 
tions were made: |. That teacher-education 
institutions prepare men student majors or 
minors in physical education to handle 
girls’ and boys’ athletic programs. 

2. That the State Department of Educa- 
tion set up specific requirements for cer- 
tification of coaches. 

3. That colleges and universities encour- 
age women students to enter the field of 
coaching girls’ athletics. 

4. That school and community groups 

encourage the establishment of school com- 
munity recreation programs through co- 
operative planning. 
5. That school administrators encourage 
women teachers of physical education and 
coaches to attend the officials’ clinics spon- 
sored by the Georgia H. S. Association. 

6. That colleges, universities and other 
organizations, interested in obtaining infor- 
mation concerning the Georgia H. S. Asso- 
ciation, should contact the executive office 
of the association. 

7. That all possible avenues be used in 
the recruitment of prospective teachers in 
the field of health and phvysical education. 

8. That secondary schools broaden their 
physical education programs to include 
activities with carrvover values. 


Carrie Belle Herd 
Officers for Middle Tennessee 


Officers for the middle Tennessee section 
of health and physical education of TEA 
are as follows: President, Darlene Belle 
Stevens, Davidson County Schools, Nash- 
ville: President-elect, Dr. Tallie DeWitt, 
George Peabody College, Nashville; Vice- 
President, Ruby Bateman, Isaac Litton H.S., 
Nashville; Secretary, Helen Martin, North 
H.S., Nashville. 


Tennessee 
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TEA Program 


Plans are being completed for the annual 
spring meeting of the TEA, health and 
physical education section in Hume-Fogg 
High School, Nashville, Mar. 27. 

Officers of the health and physical edu- 
cation section are: Charles Moffett, East 
H.S., Knoxville, president; Robert Dunker- 
ly, Hume-Fogg HL.S., vice-president; Helen 
B. Watson, Univ. of Tenn., secretary; and 
Charles Kerr, State Department of Educa 
tion, treasurer. 


Texas Mary McCain 


Two Weeks Workshop 

Dr. Harry A. Scott, professor of health 
and physical education, Teachers College, 
will direct a two-weck workshop in health, 
physical education and competitive athletics 
at Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, June 8-19 

Assisting him will be Helen Byington, 
health consultant, and Mary Ella Montague, 
dance consultant. The workshop is under 
the sponsorship of the women’s physical 
education department. 
Virginia Harold K. Jack 
College Clinics 

Several Virginia colleges are currently en- 
deavoring, for the first time, to hold a series 
of one-day clinics on health and physical 
education. 

These clinics will be geared to profes- 
sional improvement, and to meeting the 
needs of grades | through 12 in public 
schools. For the school year 1952-53, ten 
clinics, involving 13 colleges, will be held. 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Logan, Utah—April 8-10 


Dance Contest 

All the glamor, color, and rhythm asso- 
ciated with dance will be revealed in Utah 
State’s Annual intramural “dance contest” 
in the Aggie Fieldhouse on April 8 at 8:15 
pM. Over 250 girls representing various or- 
ganizations on the campus will take part in 
the amateur routines. 

Tap, folk, humorous, modern and social 
dances are the routines from which the 
girls may choose. Complete costuming and 
staging is a part of each routine and many 
hours of practice and preparation go into 
the production 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


The contest is a part of the girls’ year- 
long intramural program under the direc 
tion of the college department of physical 
education and Recreation. 


Arizona Sally Henry 
City Health Council Formed 
A Yuma City Health Council has been 


formed and a full-time public health nurse 
has been hired. 


Workshops—May 30 to June 6th 

Two special workshops will be offered by 
the department of physical education for 
women, Tempe, May 30-June 6. The Folk 
Dance Workshop will be directed by Anne 
Pittman, and Dr. Mildred Stevens will di- 
rect the Camp Workshop. International folk 
dance, American dance, Western 
square dance and techniques of calling will 
be offered in the folk dance workshop with 
emphasis on sources, materials, and tech- 
niques directed toward their adaptation for 
school, club, and recreation use. 


couple 


California Hilda Clute Kozman 


CAHPER State Conference 
The CAHPER State Conterence will be 
held at Fresno, Mar. 27-30. Jimmy Brad 
shaw, director of health, physical education 
and recreation, Fresno City Schools, is con 
ference manager. The theme will be co 
operation and competition in action. 


New Insurance for Athletes 

A new athletic protection coverage plan 
has been adopted by the Board of Directors, 
California Federation Fund 

The plan provides hospital, medical and 
dental services to boys and girls injured 
while attending school, including those pat 
ticipating in intramural and interscholastic 
athletic activities, at a cost of from $2 to $4 
per pupil per year, plus a charge to defray 
administrative costs. 

Detailed information about the pian may 
be obtained by writing A. B. Ingham, ex 
ecutive-secretary, California Interscholastic 
Federation Protection Fund, Pacific Grove 


Interscholastic 


State Bureau Lists Publications 

The California Bureau of Health Educa 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation 
has prepared a complete checklist of all 
publications of the California State Depart 
ment of Education of special interest. The 
checklist shows titles, authors, type of pub 
lication, dates, size, price if any, and source 
The list is available by writing to the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Health Education, Physi 
cal Education, and Recreation, 1014 Ninth 


Street, Sacramento. 


Recreation Course Consultant 
Dr. Headley S. Dimock will as a 
consultant for two graduate courses in rec- 
reation at the San Francisco State College, 
for the spring semester 
The titles of the 
Work Methods and Techniques in Recrea- 
tion and Camping Problems 
February 15. For further information write 


serve 


courses are Group 


Classes start 


Professor Doris A. Meek, Recreation Cur- 
riculum, San Francisco State College, San 


Francisco 2. 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


New Mexico Frances McGill 


Free Health Examinations 


The Belen Public Schools are enjoying 
the benefits of a unique co-ordinated health 
program 
in the 
complete 


The program gave every student 
schools an opportunity for free, 
The co 
among the 
PLA, and other groups who 


examination, 
the doctors of 


physical 
operation com 
munity, ‘he 
gave their time made this program a suc 


cess. 


Girls Division of NMHSAA 

McCormick, Artesia High School, 
is the new chairman of the girls’ division 
of the New Mexico High School Athletic 
Association. This organization was formed 


to promote and regulate desirable types of 
extramural competition for high 


school girls throughout the state. * 


sports 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 5, 1953, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and _ social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 


We serve the schools of West- 
ern States and Alaska. 
Good positions for well 
trained ‘Teachers. 
REGISTER NOW. 


Member NATA 


Cooil Mar. 
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SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD 9, MASS 


December 19, 1952 


To the AAHPER: 


I cannot overemphasize the professional 
and personal values of my 17-year membership in 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. There is seldom a day 
during which I do not, in some way, refer to the 
Association—its services, its privileges, its 
prestige. 


Having worked as a member of the Board of 
Directors, and at one time as President of the 
organization, I feel that I have first-hand in- 
formation concerning its standards, services, 
and values. 


Every teacher of health, physical education, 
and recreation can benefit by AAHPER membership 
and contribute toward the Association's good 
work. 


Good luck to you all this year. I am glad 
to hear of the continued growth of the Asso- 


ciation. 
Cordially, 


Ruth Evans, Director 


Physical Education for 
Women 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail te: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 6th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


(0 Renewal 
(Type of membership) 


[) Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Jan. ’53 Apr. °53 
(No subscription available without membership.) 


In this Issue | 


Association of Private Camps 

Athletic Institute, The 
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MEMBERSHIP 
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(Includes $2 for Journal 
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Student 2.50 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student 
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(Includes $2 for Journal 
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AAHPER 
PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Check this list of professional helps 
available to you as an AAHPER member 


Research Methods Applied to Health. Physical I2b American Academy of Physical Education—Pro- 
Education, and Recreation, Rey. Fd. 1952. 535 pp fessional Contributions No. 2.) Papers and reports 
Developing Democratic Human Relations Through presented at the annual meeting 1952. 88 pp $1.56 
Health Education, Physical Education and Recrea- 

tion, 1951. 562 pp. This first vearbook presents meth 

ods for the acquiring of democratic concepts and atti 

tudes through childhood, early and late adolescence. 

and adulthood $4.25 
Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied Doctorate Theses Reported by Graduate Depart- 
to Health, Physical Education and Recreation. ments of Health. Physical Education, and Recrea- 
1950, 138 pp. $2.50 tion, 1930-46 Inclusive, 1. K. Cureton. 39 pp 


International Congress of Physical Education for 
Girls and Women, Copenhagen, Denmark. 1949) 
pp. A report of the first international conterence on 
physical education for girls 


Proceedings of the 56th Annual Convention— 44 Recent Bibliographies in Health Education. 
Detroit. 1951. 198 pp. A record of general sessions, Recreation Bibliography. 7) pp 

division meetings and section programs at the National 
Convention held at Detroit, Mich. 

Proceedings of the 57th Annual Convention— 
Los Angeles, 1952. 184 pp. Official records of division 
and section meetings, general sessions and highlights of 
Board decisions and Representative Assembly. 
National Conference’ for the Mobilization of The Physical Educator Asks About Health, Report 
Health Education. Physical Education, and Rec- of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Fduca 
reation—Highlights. 1951. 24 pp. tion of the National Education Association and the 
National Conference for the Mobilization of American Medical Association. 1951. 18 pp 

Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- Costume Cues, Prepared by Frances Bascom and 
tion—Complete Report, 195|. 71 pp. Charlotte lrev of the National Section on Dance. Cos 
Physical Education in Small Schools. \943. 158 pp. tumes for modern dance. 1952. 32 pp 

Health. Physical Education and Recreation in 
Small Schools, 1948. 67 pp. 

Physical Education for Children of Elementary theses, completely cross-indexed by subjects and areas 
School Age, Recommendations of a representative Na 999 $3.00 
tional Conference on Elementary School Children. 1951 9th ed i 

17 pp. Physical Education — Interpretation. Third 
College Facilities for Physical Education, Health version of the Platform for Physical Education. A spe 
Education, and Recreation—Standards for Design and cial discount policy applies to this publication, as tol 
Construction. The College Physical Education Associa lows: 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 25¢ each; 100 o1 

tion, 1947. 133 pp. $2.00 more, 10c each 

Convention Proceedings of the College Physical 21) Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in 
Education Association—1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1948, Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- 

1949, 1951, 1952. each $1.75 tion, prepared as part of the American Association of 
American Academy of Physical Education—Pro- Colleges for Teacher Education accreditation plan 
fessional Contributions No. 1.) Papers and reports 1952. A set of schedules (all $3 areas) $1.00 
presented at the annual meetings—1950, 1951. 94 pp. $1.50 Separate schedule (one area) 50c 


Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. \ 
guide tor those concerned with athletics for children 
\ special discount policy applies to this publication, 


as follows: 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 25¢ each; 


100 or more, 10c each 


Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1930-46, Vhomas K. Cureton. Over 4,000 


* Publications marked with an asterisk are subject to NEA discount, as follows: 2.9 copies, 10% 
10-99 copies, 2507; 100 or more, 33 .1/3% 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today 


February 1953 
To insure most effective service and save handling charges, Please enclose cash, check ov postal money order with this blank 
Please send materials listed in quantities indicated, Asterisk means that the publication is subject to NEA discounts 
No. Quantity No Quantity No Quantity No Quantity No Quantity 
5 10 14 18 
*2 11 19 
*3 I2a 15b 20 
*4a 12b 16 21 
*Ab 13 17 
AAHPER members are entitled to 10°. discount. 
Name 
Address 
Bill me Amount enclosed 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Reereation 
1201 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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Here is the | cornerstone | of your professional library 


The Association’s FIRST YEARBOOK 


e For the first time, the 
AAHPER has pooled the 
thinking of its leaders to give 


you a basic book covering 
all the three areas. 


e This YEARBOOK brirgs you 
in one volume the experi- 
ence of over 40 leading au- 
thorities of our times in 
health education, physical 
education, and recreation. 


@® 562 pages of valuable and 
handy reference material on 


all phases of your program. 


@ Judged outstanding in the 
field of education by 250 
prominent educators and by 
the Phi Delta Kappan. 


Price $4.25, 
with quantity discounts 
(2-9 copies, 10%: 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or 
more, 33 1/3%) 


Order your copy today from 
PUBLICATIONS—SALES 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth St... N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. 
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